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Since Eden 
By Grace Duffield Goodwin 


HE Tree of Life, in chaos rooted deep, 
Rises through evil mists, whose glooming hides 
Truth’s struggling beams. Its thick-grown branches 
bear 

Leafage of human peril, passion, pain, 
Whose density adds shade to shadow still. 
Yet in the stormless upper realm it spreads, 
To perfect in eternity’s wide air 
The wonder-bloom of immortality. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
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wLoditorial 


The Index to The Sunday School Times for 1899 
is now ready, and will be sent free to any reader, 
upon request. 


Gioping-in the darkness when one 
is not sure as to the way, is neither 
pleasant nor safe. Walking in the light, with sight 
and reason to guide, is not always sure; one may 
ven then err or fail. But to walk by faith, instead 
f by sight, is to be surely in the right path for one 
ho sees and trusts Him who is invisible. 
is that the glad soul sings : 


With God in 
the Dark 


Therefore 


‘*I would rather walk in the dark with God 
Than go alone in the light.’’ 
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When man cannot believe, he can 
still hope, —and hope is a Christian 
grace. Despondency cannot bring us nearer to 
od, but hope will put us in the way of attaining to 
aith. It is the most indestructible of instincts, 


Hoping Ever 


lingering on when all else seems dead, and spring- 
ing ‘‘immortal in the human breast.’’ As Hesiod 
said, it was left when all else took its flight from the 
fatal casket of man’s divine gifts, And the loss of 
hope in despair is the final sin by which Judas fell 
to a deeper depth than by the betrayal of his Lord, 
and so slew himself. ‘* Hope thou in God !”’ 
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Those who make the most noise in 
the world are not those who have 
the most power in the world. Quiet influences are 
the potent forces in God’s esteem, and even in 
man’s sight. 


Strength 
in Stillness 


As Aubrey Moore says, ‘‘ Great men 
think, while ordinary men talk. Great saints pray, 
ordinary men preach. MHigh-sounding words and 
showy acts may impose upon the few, but it is silent 
effort which moves the world.’’ This truth is not 
held popularly ; yet Elijah learned it when he was 
divinely shown that God was not to be recognized 
in the whirlwind, the earthquake, or the fire, as he 
could be ‘*the still small voice.’’ Even this 
world’s wisdom testifies to the truth in the adage, 
‘* Deep waters run stillest.’’ It is God’s voice 
which says, ‘‘ Be still, and know that I am God.’’ 
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Public Spirita A good cause demands our help 

Christian Virtue and our sympathy, even though it 
be sure to succeed without us. A man who voted 
against a certain candidate for public office, more than 
a year before, on the ground of the candidate’s 
unfitness, said, ‘‘ I am sorry now that I didn’t vote 
for him, as he has proved to be such an admirable 
officer.’’, Many men would say, ‘‘ Oh, well! he got 
elected by a big majority, and my vote wouldn't 
have made any difference.’’ But the vote does 
make a difference to the voter, if not to the candi- 
date. A man who can be sorry for not having had 
a part in a good movement, is a man to whom good 
To have 
interest enough in the public weal to be sorry for 


causes can look for sympathy and aid. 


having been mistaken about the best way to secure 
that welfare is a virtue only too rare. Public spirit 
is a Christian virtue, since no man can rightly live 
to himself alone. 

% 
To visit a million and a quarter of 


people in one day is no slight en- 


Calling on a 
Million Homes 


terprise. Yet the responsibility for this vast under- 
taking is smilingly accepted by Mr. Hugh Cork, 
State Superintendent of House-to-House Visitation 
in Pennsylvania, in co-operation with the Philadel- 
phia committee on this work, of which Dr. George W. 
Bailey is chairman ; and Washington’s Birthday, as 
was announced last week in these columns, will see 
every home in the City of Brotherly Love, the third 
city in size in North America, visited in the interests 
of Sunday-school work. While the actual visitation 
will be accomplished in a day, it must not be sup- 
posed that all the work of the undertaking is carried 
on in twenty-four hours’ time. Since the first of 
the new year the genial superintendent of the cam- 
paign, Mr. Cork, has, in response to the invitation of 
The Sunday School Times, made his headquarters in 
their office building, at 1031 Walnut Street, Philadel- 





phia. There, with stenographer, typewriter, and long- 
distance telephone at hand, the preparations for the 
great day have been going quietly but busily on. A 
sign on the door of Mr. Cork’s spacious room in The 
Sunday School Times office bids you welcome to the 
‘* Headquarters of the House-to-House Visitation 
Committee.’’ Sunday-school workers and all others 
interested will be made heartily welcome at these 
offices, now or at any other time of the year. The 
story of the Visitation will be given in these columns 
as soon as it has been brought to pass. 
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Things that Need Fighting For 


VERYTHING in the world that is worth having 
has to be fought for. When the Apostle de- 
scribes faith as a victory over the world, he is not 
telling us something about it which is not true of 
every other grace and gift in the range of human life. 
Each of them is a victory. 
Take sanity, for instance. 
those which 


The sanest minds, 
infect other men with their mental 
health, and help to keep the race from what is mel- 
ancholic, fantastic, and unsafe, are thosé Which had 
in them the capacity for insanity, and mastered it 
by heroic effort. illustrations of this in 
Luther, Cromwell, Shakespeare, Johnson, and Lin- 
coln,—all of them men of large and sane intelli- 
gence, who have contributed to keep up the standard 
of mental health for the civilized world, and yet 
every one of them capable of saying with Shake- 
speare, ‘‘ That way madness lies.’’ 


We see 


So we are coming to the recognition of the fact 
that courage is not a natural indifference to fear, but 
a victory over it. The bravest men in the world’s 
history have been men of natural timidity, who were 
afraid in the dark, or wanted to run away in the 
presence of danger, or—like Frederick the Great— 
actually did run away in their first severe encounter 
with it, but who mastered this timidity under the 
demands of duty. 

Faith is that grace of which the Scriptures espe- 
It is not the natu- 
ral credulity that fits a man to take for truth what- 
ever is told him. 


cially tell us that it is a victory. 


Neither is it the dull acquiescence 
that accepts whatever our grandmother, or our nurse, 
or our favorite preacher, has. told us for truth, 
Neither is it the obstinaie clinging to a body of 
beliefs for which we have no better reason than that 
they are the accepted opinions of those with whom 
we associate, or the opinions we think it safest or 
most respectable to hold, or those we have identified 
with our reputation for consistency. As Coleridge 
well says, the faith that makes a man a Christian is 
neither ‘‘ acquiescence without insight,’’ nor ‘‘ im- 
munity from doubt through resolute ignorance,’’ 
nor ‘‘ the habit of taking for granted the words of a 
Catechism.’’ It is the victorious outcome of a pro- 
cess of struggle with the unfaithfulness or natural 
atheism of the heart, in which the battle is not 
flinched, but honestly won. The strongest believers 
have often been those who had the hardest fight to 
win their foothold on the solid ground of Christian 


truth,—as Paul, Augustine, Luther, Duncan, and 
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Bushnell had. ‘To such men our Lord seems to 
repeat his saying to Peter, ‘‘ Do thou, when once 
thou hast turned again, stablish thy brethren.’’ 
Hope is a victory as well as faith. It is not the 
natural cheerfulness which comes of a disposition to 
look on the bright side of things. Dickens’s Mark 
Tapley is no type of Christian hopefulness, and, 
indeed, is not even a possible human being. Hope 
is the triumph of a soul which has the faith to 
believe there is an eternal wisdom working for good 
through all the gloom and disasters of human life, 
and thus learns to look above and beyond them all 
for the triumph of goodness over evil. It is often a 
victory over natural despondency, which is capable 
It is not the 
prerogative of a few happily constituted minds, who 
are blind to all the darker side of things, and face 
life with the perpetual smile of contented ignorance. 
Love is above all things a victory. As each of 
us is a self, and wakens up to the fact with the first 
dawn of consciousness, so each of us is perpetually 
tempted to make this self the center of the universe, 
and to estimate all things with reference to its com- 
fort and satisfaction. Selfishness and love set the 
battle in array very early in the life of every human 
being, and the shaping of character depends on that 
struggle in the field of the heart. ‘To learn to for- 
get self in another, to acquire the heroic art of a 
true friendship for another, to make use and service 


to every one who seeks it in God, 


to others, rather than gain to one’s self, the goal of 
our existence,—this is not a thing that is achieved 
in a day. Life indeed has some charming sur- 
prises that co-operate towards this result, as when 
the personality of some other person seems to fur- 
nish the complement of our own. But these are 
but openings and suggestions of higher possibilities, 
which will amount to something, or will prove a dis- 
appointment, according to our use of them. 

The real way to true and lasting love for man and 
God is through steady and loyal obedience to love as 
a law, until it becomes an instinct. It is through 
small surrenders of our comfort, our interests, our 
conceit of ourselves, that the habit grows of finding 
a center outside of ourselves, and we rise to the so- 
cial sense of other men’s personality and their rights, 
Step by step men climb thus to the recognition of 
the fact that Love embraces the universe, is the other 
name of God, and is the motive to the great dis- 
closure of himself he has made in his Son. But no 
man gets to that level without a battle against the 
law in his members which sets up self as the real 
deity, and will not be deposed without resistance. 
All that is low and base in human nature revolts 
against such a reversal of selfish estimates of life, 
The love that prevails is an outcome of victory. 

As faith, hope, and love are the results of victory, 
and not natural endowments, they are all within the 
reach of every one of us, and we are without excuse 
if we do not possess them, or are not on the way to 
them. ‘True, they are all supernatural graces, but 
the power which makes them possible to us is at 
hand for our help. 
his own charges? ’’ 


‘*What soldier ever serveth at 
What government expects its 
armies to equip themselves? Nor is God less rea- 
sonable with his soldiers, for the strength and the 
equipment for this war both come from him. But it 
is help to war and aid to fight, not assistance to sit 
still or to develop our natural gifts into something 
divine. In our Lord's last words to his churches, it 
is to ‘him that overcometh ’’ that all the blessings of 
Christian joy and perfection are promised. 


** Not to the vanquished 
Heaven opens its portals ; 
Rest is the glory given 


To crownéd immortals. 


‘Think not of mere release, 
Welcomed victorious ; 
God giveth more than peace. 
* His rest is glorious.* "’ 
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Motes on Open Letters 


This department has its purpose and its limitations. Its pur- 
pose is the giving and answering of such of the letters received 
by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to have, an inter- 
est to readers generally, and for which the space can conveniently 
be found. Its limitations are fixed by the requirements of other 
departments. There are times when ten letters which might 
have a place here are received, when only one can be printed. 
Letters are warmly welcomed, and they are cordially invited. 
Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter either answered 
or read by the Editor. The signature to every letter or postal 
card in an unfamiliar handwriting is first looked for. If that be 
lacking, the document is at once destroyed unread. 
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A Mother's Any reminiscence of a man worth 
Memory of a South- remembering, made public in these 

Aenean Here pages by one who valued him, is 
pretty sure to call forth other reminiscences from others 
who knew and prized him. This has been evidenced in 
the case of Dr. Bushnell and of Elihu Burritt, and now 
it is illustrated anew concerning Dr. Aldin Grout, a 
pioneer missionary in Zululand in South Africa. The 
Editor told of the impress made on him as a young man 
by the faith and hope and love of that man of God. A 
pastor's wife in a New England community, of years 
ago, is prompted to bear her testimony to these traits, + 
as she had occasion to observe them in that faithful 
missionary. 


I was so much interested in your notice of the Rev. Aldin Grout 
that I cannot help thinking you may be interested in a reminis- 
cence I have ofhim. It was thirty years ago this winter that—for 
some reason which I do not remember—he found himself stranded, 
one Saturday evening, in the little New Hampshire town where 
we were then living, and, according to the custom of those times, 
he sought the hospitality of the parsonage over Sunday. My first 
baby was but a few weeks old, and I was just beginning to do 
without help, and baby seemed so troublesome to her inexperi- 
enced mama that I had to lean hard on the ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye 
have done it,’’ etc., in order to give the stranger a welcome that 
should not betray its hollowness. But I soon saw that he com- 
prehended the situation almost intuitively, and that he was a man 
of kindliness and tact. And that Sunday proved to be one I have 
always remembered with keen pleasure. In the first place, baby 
slept till after breakfast for the first time since I had had the care 
of her, which gave me a chance to enjoy his delightful ‘' table- 
talk ;"" and whenever I was at leisure during the day he had 
something interesting and inspiring to tell me from his varied 
experiences, among which I remember what you have mentioned 
in your article, and much that has followed me through all these 
years with a helpful influence. And he not only gave my husband 
valuable assistance in the pulpit, but took most of the care of*the 
baby when he was in the house, holding her as he sat or walked 
about the room, talking Zulu to her, and seeming to have a magi- 
cal influence over her for good. So it was a restful as well as a 
pleasant Sunday for me; and not only that, but I gained a new 
experience of the truth that the Lord ‘‘ knoweth our frame,"’ and 
will lay no greater burden upon us than we can bear,—a truth 
which you illuminated still more for me in that editorial, some 
fifteen years ago or more, showing that ‘‘ duties never conflict."’ 
I wrote you my thanks for it at the time, but I have been thank- 
ing you in my heart many times since. 
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Questions which perplex us as to the 
condition and prospects of those who 
are out of Christ have ~ importance 
chiefly as they bear on our personal duty in behalf of 
those thus conditioned. God is to judge these ; it is not 
for us to attempt it. Of one thing we may be sure : God 
sees the spirit and actions of all such, as we are quite 
unable to. An Ohio worker voices the question of many 
when he asks : 


Can Unbelievers 
be Saved ? 


Does God hear the prayers of men (devout Jews, for example) 
who deny the divinity of Christ and the personality of the Holy 
Spirit? Perhaps it is idle to ask the question, but it has been 
forced upon me by reading certain biographies. It came to me 
with great force during the Dreyfus trial. God is good. We all 
know men, bright, noble, generous, who yet seem to have suf- 
fered the atrophy of every spiritual faculty. 
responsible for this atrophy ? 


How far are they 


God certainly heard the prayers of the centurion Cor- 
nelius while he was outside of the pale of personal 
believers in Christ. Peter declared, in view of this, that 
‘God is no respecter of persons : but in every nation 
[including heathen nations] he that feareth him [God], 
and workegh righteousness, '; acceptable to him." When 
Peter declares that ‘‘in none other"’ than in Jesus 
Christ ‘‘is there salvation,’’ nor ‘is there any other 
name under heaven, that is given among men, wherein 
we must be saved,"’ he evidently does not refer to a for- 
mal belief or profession as to the personal Jesus Christ. 
That is not being ‘* in the name.’’ Jesus himself de- 
clared, as to the final judgment, ‘: Not every one that 
saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom 
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of heaven ; but he that doeth the will of my Father 
which is in heaven.’’ When, before Christ, there shall 
be gathered all the nations, all the outside world, many 
shall be welcomed by him as his friends who have not 
known him as he is. The test will then be’as to the 
spirit in which a representative of the Father has been 
received in whatever form or guise he appeared. That 
test only God, as manifest in Christ, can apply to the 
soul. Let us be grateful that he alone is the Judge. 
Yet our duty to proclaim and make known Jesus Christ 
to all the world is none the less an obligation because of 
this view of the final judgment. As Dr. William M. 
Taylor said, ‘‘ The question is not, Can the heathen be 
saved unless they hear of Christ? but, Can we be saved 
unless we proclaim Christ to them?’’ And let us ask 
ourselves, ‘‘ Are we personally living in the Name of 
Christ, even though we give hearty assent to the sound- 
est creed in Christendom ?’’ 
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From Contributors 


Story-Tell Lib 


By Annie Trumbull Slosson 
Il. 


Editor’s Note.—More of these quaint fables of Story-Tell "i>’s, 
from the pen of Mrs. Slosson, are to appear in subseyuent iss_es 
of The Sunday School Times. 

MONG those who sometimes came to listen to little 
Lib’s allegories was Mary Ann Sherman, a tall, 
dark, gloomy woman of whom I had heard much. She 
was the daughter of old Deacon Sherman, a native of 
the village, who had, some years before I came to Green- 
hills, died by his own hand, after suffering many years 
from a sort of religious melancholia. Whether the 
trouble was hereditary and his daughter was born with 
a tendency inherited from her father, or whether she was 
influenced by what she had heard of his life, and death, 
I do not know. But she was a dreary creature yith 
never a smile or a hopeful look upon her dark ‘.*‘ : 
Nothing to her was right or good; this world Wi \ 
desert, her friends had all left her, strangers looked 
coldly upon her. As for the future, there was nothing to 
look forward to in this world or the next. As Dave 
Moony, the village cynic, said, ‘‘ Mary Ann wa'n't 
proud or set up about nothin’ but bein’ the darter of a 
man that had c'mitted the onpar'nable sin.'’ Poor 
woman ! her eyes were blinded to all the beauty and 
brightness of this world, to the hope and love and joy of 
the next. What wonder that one day, as she paused 
in passing the little group gathered around Lib, and tne 
child began the little story I give below, I thought it 
well fitted to the gloomy woman's case ! 


The Horse that B’leeved He’d Get There 

You've seen them thrashin’ machines they're usin’ 
round here. The sort, you know, where the horses 
keep steppin’ up a board thing's if they was climbin’ 
up-hill or goin’ up a pairo’ stairs, only they don't 
never get along a mite; they keep right in the same 
place all the time, steppin’ and steppin’, but never git- 
tin’ on. 

Well, I knew a horse once, that worked on one o’ 
them things. His name was Jack, and he was a nice 
horse. First time they put him on to thrash, he didn’t 
know what the machine was, and he walked along and 
up the boards quick and lively, and he didn't see why 
he didn’t get on faster. There was a horse side of him 
named Billy, a kind o’ frettin’, cross feller, and he see 
through it right off. ; 

‘« Don’t you go along,’’ he says to Jack ; ‘‘’tain’t no 
use ; you won't never get on, they're foolin’ us, and I 
won't give in to 'em.’’ So Billy he hung back and 
shook his head, and tried to get away, and to kick, 
and the man whipped him, and hollered at him. But 
Jack, he went on quiet and quick and pleasant, step- 
pin’ away, and he says softly to Billy, ‘*Come along,’’ 
he says ; ‘‘it's all right, we'll be there bimeby. Don't 
you see how I’m gittin’ on a'ready?'’ And that was 
the way things went every day. 

Jack never giv up; he climbed and climbed, and 
walked and walked, jest’s if he see the place he was 


goin’ to, and ’s if it got nearer and nearer. And every 


\«pyright, 1900, by Annie Trumbul! Slosson. All rights reserved. 
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night, when they took him off, he was as pleased with 
his day's journey 's if he'd gone twenty mile. ‘I've 
done first-rate to-day,’’ he says to cross, kickin’ Billy. 
«The roads was good, and I never picked up a stone 
nor dropped a shoe, and I got on a long piece. I'll be 
there -pretty soon,’’ says he. ‘* Why,’ says Billy, 
««what a foolish fellow you be! You've been in the 
same place all day, and ain't got on one mite. What do 
you mean by there? Where is it you think you' re goin’, 
anyway ?”’ 

«« Well, I don’t 'zackly know,’’ says Jack, ‘‘but I'm 
gittin’ there real spry. I ‘most see it one time to-day.’ 
He didn’t mind Billy’s laughin’ at him, and tryin’ to 
keep him from bein’ sat’sfied. He jest went on tryin’ 
and tryin’ to get there, and hopin’ and believin’ he 
would after a spell. He was always peart and comforta- 
ble, took his work real easy, relished his victuals and 
drink, and slept first rate nights. But Billy he fretted 
and scolded and kicked and bit, and that made him hot 
and.tired, and got him whipped, and hollered at, and- 
‘pulled, and yanked. You see, he hadn't got anything in 
his mind to chirk him up, for he didn’t believe anything 
good was comin’, as Jack did; he ’most knowed it 
wasn't, but Jack ’most knowed it was. And Jack took 
notice of things that Billy never see at all. He see the” 
trees a-growin’, and heered the birds a-singin’, and In- 
jun Brook a-gugglin’ along over the stones, and he 
watched the butterflies a-flyin’, and sometimes a big 
yeller 'n black one would light right on his back. Jack 
took notice of ’em all, and he'd say, ‘I'm gettin’ along 
now, certin sure, for there’s birds and posies and flyin’ 
things here I never see back along. I guess I'm most 
there.’’ ‘‘ ‘There, there !''’ Billy’dsav. ‘* Where is it, 
anyway ? I ain't never seen any o' them posies and 
creaturs you talk about, and I’m right side of you on 
these old boards the whole time."’ 

And all the children round there liked Jack. They'd 
watch the two horses workin’, and they see Billy dill 
cross and skittish, holdin’ back and shakin’ his head 
and tryin’ to kick, never takin’ no ndtice o’ them nor 
anything. And, again, they see Jack steppin’ along 
peart and spry, pleasant and willin’, turnin’ his head 
when they come up to him, and lookin’ friendly at ’'em 
out of his kind brown eyes, and they'd say, the boys 
and girls would, ‘‘Good Jack! nice old Jack!’’ and 
they'd pat him, and give him an apple, or a carrot, 
or suthin’ good. But they didn’t give Billy any. They 
didn't like his ways, and they was’ most afraid he'd bite 
their fingers. And Jack would say, come evenin’, ‘‘It's 
gittin’ nicer and nicer we get further on the road,— 
ain't it? Folks is pleasanter speakin’, and the victuals 
‘pears better flavored, and things is comfortabler every 
way, seems ’s if, and I jedge by that we’ re ’ most there.”’ 
But Billy'd say, a-grumblin’ away, ‘‘ It's worse 'n worse, 
~-young ones a botherin’ my life out o' me, and the 
birds’ a-jabberin’ and the posies a-smellin’ till my head 
aches. Oh, deary me! I'm ‘most dead.’’ So 't went 
on and kep’ on. Jack had every mite as hard work as 
Lilly, but he didn’t mind it, he was so full o’ what was 
comin’ and how good 't would be to get there. And 
"cause he was pleasant and willin’ and worked so good, 
and ‘cause he took notice o’ all the nice things round 
him, and see new ones every day, he was treated real 
kind, and never got tired and used up and low in his 
mind like Billy. Even the flies didn't pester him 's 
they done Billy, for he on’y said, when he felt 'em 
bitin’ and crawlin’, ‘‘ Dog-days is come,"’ says he, ‘‘ for 
here's the flies worse and worse. So the summer's most 
over, and I'll get there in a jiffy now.” 

What am I stoppin’ for, do you say, ’Miry? ’Cause 
that’s all. You needn’t make sech a fuss, child’en. It's 
done, this story is, I tell ye. Leastways I don’t know 
any more on it. I told you all about them two horses, 
and which had a good time and which didn’t, and what 
‘twas made the differ'nce twixt’'em. But you want to 
know whether Jack got there. Well, I don’t know no 
more’n the horses did what f#ere was, but in my own 
mind I b'leeve he got it. Mebbe ‘twas jest dyin’ 
peaceful and quiet, and restin’ after all that steppin’ 
and climbin’. He'd a liked that, partic lar when he 
knowed the folks was sorry to have him go, and would 
allus rec'lect him. Mebbe ‘twas jest livin’ on and on, 
int’ rested and enjoyin’, and liked by folks, and then 
bein’ took away from the hard work and put out to 
pastur’ for the rest o’ his days. Mebbe 'twas— Oh! I 
d' know. Might'a’ been lot's o' things, but I feel pretty 
certin sure he got it, and he was glad he hadn't gi’n 
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up ‘b'leevin’ *twould come. For you ‘member, all the 
time when Billy ’most knowed it wasn't, Jack ‘most 
knowed ' twas. 
New York City. 
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What Moody Owed to his Pastor 
By the Rev. Carlos T. Chester 


i the Sunday following Mr. Moody's death,— 

‘‘Christmas Sunday,’’—the evening service in 
our church was in his memory. I gave a quick sketch 
of his life, and two other speakers gave personal remi- 
niscences, the one of work with Mr. Mcody in 1876, the 
other of work in 1899. 

In thousands of places tens of thousands of workers 
could have given ‘‘ personal reminiscences"' on the 
same night, so extended was the actual field of his labors, 
so world-scattered were his working associates. 

In glancing over the editorials and articles with which 
the newspapers of Friday and Saturday teemed, —for 
none so poor as #o/ to do him reverence,—I was struck 
with the oft-recurring name of ‘ Kirk,’’ ‘Dr. Kirk,’’ 
as pastor of the Mt. Vernon Congregational Church of 
Boston at the time when Mr. Moody united with it by 
confession of faith, an awkward boy of about eighteen. 

«« Kirk !'’ I said to myself. ‘‘ Why, that must have 
been the great Edward Norris Kirk whom my father ad- 
mired in the middle of the century, whose scholarship 
and culture, combined with evangelistic spirit, gave 
him, not only a local name in successful pastorates at 
Albany and Boston, but a national fame in widespread 
revival work, and whose volume of ‘Lectures on Re- 
vivals,’ given to Andover students in 1868, has become 
a standard.”’ 

Instinctively, I wheeled in my chair, and reached for 
that book ; and there, folded inside of it, I came upon 
an autograph letter, written by Dr. Kirk, which, years 
ago, I had found among my father’s papers, and which 
I had thus tucked away for safe keeping. In my fath- 
er's hand, there are notes upon the back of this large 
blue sheet of octavo, with the record, ‘‘ New Bedford, 
Oct. 25, 1846. Union prayer-meeting. Evidently 
ghere had been a union prayer-meeting of the denomina- 
tions on Sunday, the day before Dr. Kirk's visit. His 
letter had been read in that meeting, and then, on the 
back of it, my father had made pencil notes of an ad- 
dress that he or some one else had given. How my 
father happened to be then in New Bedford, or who 
Mr. Babcock was, I have no means of knowing; but 
this is plain : 

Dr. Kirk could not have written a better letter if he 
had taken a month for it, and if he could have foreseen 
that, more than fifty-three years later, it should be 
published by The Sunday School Times to hundreds of 
thousands of readers. This is the letter that came to 
light just when I wanted it : 


BOSTON, Oct. 13th, 1846. 
REV. R. BABCOCK. 


Dear Sir :— 

I have received your kind invitation to meet and ad- 

dress your churches, on the subject of Christian Union. I am 

sorry to tell you, that after all my opportunities to study that 

blessed subject, I know very little, and have attained very little. 
But such as I have, I will give to you. 

I propose to be in New Bedford on Monday, the 26th inst. 
may make your appointments accordingly. 

I shall be happy to come there as a Christian, rather than as a 
member of a sect. I prefer my section of the Church, as a sec- 
tion, to any other. But the whole is better than a part; so I 
prefer the Church to any section of it, and my Christianity to my 
Congregationalism. I love my brethren a little, and desire to 
love them more, and my prayer is, that our love-feast may pro- 
mote love. 

Ask the brethren, from me, to pray that the Master may be espe- 
cially present in the anticipated meeting. 

Yours in Christ's bonds, 
EDWARD N. 


You 


KIRK. 
How comprehensive and how compact! How clear 
the distinction between the lesser and the greater, yet 


how loyal to the lesser as well as the greater! What 
absence of sensationalism or exaggeration! How mod- 


est, yet positive ! 
like ! 

‘That is the man,"’ said I to myself, ‘‘to influence 
Moody's whole life ; I believe he did !’’ So I took that 
letter into the pulpit, held it up before the congregation, 
and read it. The very principles there found in brief, I 
said, did actually characterize the whole of Mr. Moody's 
unordained, but not unadorned, ministry,—the unde- 


How tender, how broad, how Christ- 
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nominational spirit, the constant love-feast of united 
forces, the whole greater than the part, yet the value 
and power of every part recognized, and united prayer 
evermore, not only in its absolute dependence upon 
the Master, but as the strongest cement for enduring 
union. 

If we were to take those ‘‘ Lectures on Revivals,'’— 
which the editor, the Rev. D. O. Mears, said embodied 
the‘observation and experience of Dr. Kirk's busy life, 
and at the same time revealed the principles upon which 
his success was built up,—hundreds of passages, as to 
method and spirit, could be quoted, which afterward 
found highest expression and realization in Mr. Moody's 
work. But, years before the lectures were delivered, he 
had heard the same inspiring thoughts put forth by his 
pastor, with fire and feeling, in the old Mt. Vernon 
Church of his first love. 

Mr. Moody went to Chicago about two years after his 
conversion, at the age of twenty, and at once plunged 
into church work, with what details we all know, —evan- 
gelistic, missionary, undenominational, prayerful, untir- 
ing trom first to last. 

If the Indians’ expressive name for the lamented 
Lawton was ‘‘ Man-who-gets-up-in-the - night-to-fight, °’ 
Moody's might have been ‘* Man-who-stays-up-in-the- 
night-to-work-and-pray.’’ 

I had jumped at the foregoing conclusion from one let- 
ter. But, subsequently to the Christmas memorial 
service,—and we pastors are always finding so many 
good things, scriptural and illustrative, after the address 
is made or the sermon preached,—I came upon this 
passage in the Rev. Dr. Goodspeed's book, ‘‘ The 
Wonderful Career of Moody and Sankey,"’ in reference 
to Mr. Moody just after he united with the church 
(p. 19): ‘* There was no precocity of any sort, nothing 
startling or promising in his early course. He had a 
courage that carried him forward in spite of his defects, 
and an aspiration that led him to rise above circum- 
stances and strive after excellence. He seldom spoke 
in the meetings, and his zeal lay as a smouldering fire 
within him. The revival spirit of this church and its 
earnest pastor was infused into his veins, and he was 
receiving an education that influenced his whole career.*’ 

I do not suppose that Dr. Goodspeed jumped at his 
conclusion, 

And in the Rev. Dr. C. L. Thompson's ‘ Times of 
Refreshing’ (pp. 214-217) there is not only an account 
of the influence of Dr. Kirk in the boy's conversion, but 
this record : ‘‘A number of* years after Mr. Moody's 
removal to Chicago, Dr. Kirk, during a visit to the 
West, assisted Mr. Moody nearly a week in his mission- 
ary labors."’ He was greatly impressed with the changes 
wrought in a few years in young Moody, whom he re- 
ported to the Boston church as ‘‘ exerting a greater in- 
fluence for Christ than any other man in the great North- 
west.”’ 

It looks as if Kirk and Moody understood each other 
from the first. 


Wyncote, Pa. 
%% & 


For Children at Home 


Boys and Girls in Southeast Africa 
By M. N. R. Stormont, L,L.A. (St. Andrew's) 


HILD life is interesting in every continent, and it is 
different. The differences enhance the attraction. 
The child is prophetic of the race. In Africa the mother 
is the basis of civilization. Child and mother are rarely 
separated. An African mother, like a gypsy, carries 
her child on her back, securely tucked into her blanket, 
which is fastened in front. This leaves her hands free, 
so that she may continue her work while still carrying 
her baby. She will wash, cook, hoe, or perform any 
other of her many duties, while the little one sleeps, or 
plays contentedly on her back. When the mother rests 
on the ground, or is tired, the little one is placed on her 
hip, and there he holds on tenaciously with legs and 
arms. 
At a certain stage of growth, African children are fed 


Editor's Note.—This article, although not written for children, 
contains much that will be appreciated by youth, and can be 
used by parents in reading to younger children. A second article 
on the same subject will appear next week. 
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with amasz,—milk rendered sour by being kept in a 
calabash. Their mothers pour it down their threats, 
and then shake them, as if they were shaking cown 
sugar in a paper bay, or milk ina bottle. ‘The little 
ones seem to like the process, but to the onlooker it 
appears rather a violent way of feeding children. 

An African mother is not very careful as regards her 
infant's state of cleanliness. A little black baby is not 
often swect and fresh and inviting looking, and the ,re- 
sult is that the child's face is a favorite resting-place for 
flies, Eyes, nose, and head have usually a numerous 
train of these attendants, and they bring in their wake 
sore eyes, the commonest of all infantile disorders 
among native children. They are very scantily clothed. 
An old dress constitutes the wardrobe of tiny babies. As 
children grow a little older, a little shirt is their sole 
wearing garment, till they reach the age when they can 
toddle about. At that stage in their development they 
have progressed so far as to wear nothing at all. 

The little children of the Reds, as the heathen are 
called, from the brick-red color of their blankets and 
garments, lezd a very simple life. The bright sunshine 
of their native land ; the varying aspects and contrasts 
of the hills, rocks, and valleys of the country ; their 
primitive method of living ; the little round huts which 
they call home, and their very few wants, —all reflect on 
the child, and render him absolutely free from care for 
a much longer period than the average white child. 

Like other children, he has his playthings, but they 
partake of the nature of his country. The favorite 
amusement is clay modeling. The clay is dug out of a 
river bank, and beaten until it is one solid lump.*.Then 
pieces are broken off, and these are made into little 
oxen, wagons, horses, carts, pigs, goats, cows, pots, 
sledges, men,—in short, into everything and anything 
with which the little modelers are familiar. They will 
even make liitie clay villages, and then they inspan their 
clay oxen with little yokes, load their clay wagons with 
dust, and sell this dust in their own little clay villages, 
using, in such business transactions, clay money. Clay 
houses, in which to store their toys in. order to protect 
them from the rain, are also built by them. Out of clay 
do their imaginations fashion the little child world that 
outlines the:life of the villages. 

The girls are especially careful of their dolls, which 





are usually formed of meadic, or maize cobs, or pieces 
of sticks, and house them in little huts of their own 
making. ‘Their dolls may have parties, as the dolls of 
more favored children have, but the little black owners 
make their own tiny utensils for use on these occasions, 
out of the clay, which never fails to lend itself to their 
needs and wants. ‘They are also very careful of them- 
selves, and at a certain stage of girlhood they ‘ preserve 
their complexions"’ from the effects of the noonday sun 
by smearing their faces with ochre. 
echred face is not a beauty. 


A girl with an 
Girls are fond of weaving 
long grass into bracelets, necklets, mats, hats, baskets, 
and other things. Some boys also make these things 
very well. All these amusements are very popular with 
boys who spend their days herding cattle. 

Almost all the children, but especially the boys, are 
clever at making little things with wood, using a knife 
as the only instrument to help them, They make little 
yokes, little wagons, and many neat little playthings, for 
themselves. At the Kimberley Exhibition in 1892 one 
of these tiny wagons, made by a heathen boy whose sole 
instrument in cutting and carving had been a knife, was 
shown, and attracted a great deal of attention. Some- 
times a pumpkin, instead of wood, is used as the me- 
dium of which to make these toys. 
pumpkin is called a squash, I believe. In some dis- 
tricts in Southeast Africa boys make a kind of piano, 
which is very primitive but musical, and is a never-fail- 
ing source of amusement. 


In America our 


Most African tribes sing in 
a monotone, but the Baronga, in Mozambique territory, 
have eight sounds which correspond to our octave, and 
their music, like ours, is made up of various combina- 
tions of these sounds. 

Boys are very fond of playing at fencing with sticks. 
This is their favorite game. Sometimes a number of 
them will take sides, and play at fighting a battle. It is 
all fun, but toan onlooker seems serious enough. ‘They 
are fond of shooting with bows and arrows, which they 
make themselves. There is a top which is much used 
by little fellows. It is made of the fruit of a small green 
tree. A piece of stick is forced through the middle of 


Whis to make it spin. Many wonderful tricks can be 
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played with this top. Children also play with beans. 
They take sides, about four on a side, and one side 
places its beans edgeways, so that they may stand up. 
The other side sits about four yards off, and each child 
lays his bean flat, and then flips at the beans of the op- 
ponents, trying to knock them down. Each plays in 
turn, and can aim at each of the opposite beans in turn 
if he knocks them down. If he miss, his turn is past. 
This game is like the European game of marbles. 

Gole is another of their games. Something is hidden 
in the ground, but the children have a good idea where 
the hiding-place is. Sides are taken, and the fun is to 
try which side can dig it up first. Another strange game 
is called ‘‘the small bow of a lie.’’ One boy has ac- 
cused another boy of stealing, or lying, or some other 
offense, and the accused denies it. Then they ‘‘go to 
the fire,’’ a sort of trial by ordeal to prove which is 
right. A small bow is placed among the ashes with the 
string of the bow uppermost. The boy accused tries to 
cut the string with his teeth. If his mouth gets covered 
with ashes, he is guilty. Some of the bigger boys play 
at ‘‘ spearing.’’ They get a round log of wood, and let 
it roll slowly down a hill. While it is rolling they throw 
their spears or any other weapon with a sharp point, 
and try to make them stick fast in the rolling log. A 
piece of green tree is preferred, so that the toy spears 
can stick easily. 

The younger children are very fond of playing with 
insects, especially with black beetles, and with the 
bones of dead oxen which they may find scattered 
about. It is wonderful what their ingenuity and imagi- 
nation can contrive for them from these bleached bones. 
‘*Hide and seek’’ is popular, and boys love to pelt 
each other with lumps of hard earth. ‘‘ Pop-gun’’ is 
also played, and is called ‘‘ the battle of the pop-gun.’’ 
The gun is made of a stalk of cassava hollowed out, and 
a stopper fixed into it. It has also a handle. The 
compressed air forces out the cork just like a pop-gun. 
The children get a bladder sometimes, and fill it with 
air, making it squeak as the air escapes, just as little 
white boys are fond of doing. 

Boys and girls are all quite at home in the water, and 
love to swim and play in it. An amusing story. is told 
about a number of boys, ages two to six, in the shirt stage 
of civilization, who attended church one Sunday. The 
use of a shirt, and a shirt only, marks the first stage from 
heathenism. These boys, like their friends, had come to 
service to hear the news. They received them gladly. 
The preacher spoke upon a few topics that morning, and 
very pointedly upon cleanliness. The youngsters heard, 
and were convinced of the error of their fathers’ ways. 
After the service the small fry were seen making tracks, 
in Indian file, for the river. They drew near the teacher 
of the village school, and were asked, ‘* Where are you 
going?’’ ‘Oh!’ replied they, ‘‘we have been to 
church. We are now going to wash.’’- Godliness came 
before cleanliness with these young folks. 

Native children are fond of riding on calves and goats, 
and playing with these animals. Oxen are rather big 
for the children, who are on that account somewhat 
afraid of them. The boys, however, mount them, and 
run races. The wonder is that they do not break their 
necks when they are thrown ; but an African's skull is 
thick. 


Lovedale, Cape Colony, South Africa. 
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Spirit and Method 


What Officers Shall the Sunday- 
School Have? 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


HERE is a Sunday-school in Camden, New Jersey, 
that has not the widespread reputation of John 
Wanamaker's justly famous Bethany, or of some others 
that are known the land over; but as an institution 
that, has studied out its own problems and tested its own 
methods, retaining only such as have proved their work- 





Editor's Note.—This is the first of a series of articles by Mr. 
Trumbull describing a remarkably successful Sunday-school in 
Camden, New Jersey. Succeeding articles will take up *‘ Making 
Things Attractive to New Scholars,"’ ‘‘ Organizing the School's 
Departments and Classes,"’ ‘‘ A Good Order of Service, and How 
to Get It,"’ ** Using Committees in Sunday-School Work,” and 
** One Way of Solving the Sunday-School Library Problem.”’ 
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ar 
ing value, the school is well worth the acquaintance of , 
more than those "who are fortunate enodgh to be its not 
near neighbors. It is known as the North Baptist sup 
Church Sunday-school, and it is under the superinten- his 
dency of Mr. F. W. Ayer, who is at the head of tle stit 
largest advertising agency in the world, and is also the 
president of the Merchants’ National Bank of Phila- the 
delphia. adi 


It is interesting to note the history of the school. It 
started as a mission enterprise in the third story of a 
silk-factory. From there it moved into a private resi- 
dence. Later it built a little chapel, and finally a 
church. Since then it has sent out a mission which has 
become a flourishing church with a large Sunday-school. 
The enrolment of the North Baptist school at the end of 
1898 was 777, the average attendance during the year 
having been 543, or seventy per cent of the enrolment. 
The total contributions for the year were $1,573.45, an 
average of $2.02 for each enrolled member, which good 
records, by the way, are the highest in the Camdcn 
County Sunday-school Association. 

A single visit to the school one bright spring Sunday, 
and subsequent conversations with its superintendent, 
have brought out so many noteworthy and suggestive facts 
‘as to its management and life that many of the questions 





often raised as to different problems of practical Sunday- . 
school work would seem to be well answered out of its 
own experience. It would be bewildering, however, to 7 
attempt to describe all sides of the school’s work in a 
single article, and they will be spoken of by groups, 
therefore, in this and subsequent articles in these col- I 
umns. As one of the most important factors in the V 
successful conduct of a school, it may be well to give 
first place to the question of the title, ** What officers { 
shall the Sunday-school have ?”’ ( 


A General Superintendent 

The North Baptist Sunday-school has a general 
superintendent, to whose clear-headed business ability 
and generalship are due many of its excellences. But 
its work is so divided and definitely assigned to a num- 
ber of well-chosen officers and committees that much 
that often falls to the average over-burdened superinten- 
dent is here very properly attended to by others. 

A Superintendent of Classification 

For instance, to whom does the new pupil, just enter- 
ing the school doors, first go? Not to the superinten- 
dent, —except, perhaps, to receive his kindly smile and 
hearty hand-grasp of welcome. It is the superintendent 
of classification in whose care the new scholar is placed. 
This officer in the school is a young lady,—a public- 
school teacher, well fitted for her important duty. It is 
she who must first become acquainted with the new 
pupil, and then decide in which of the many classes he 
had best be placed. To make this assignment wisely 
demands, of course, not mere acquaintance with the 
new pupil, but thorough familiarity with the make-up, 
personality, and circumstances of every class, and an 
intimate knowledge of the teachers. Perhaps one of the 
best means of obtaining this necessary familiarity with 
the classes is to act as a substitute teacher, and this po- 
sition the superintendent of classification fills from time 
to time. But her duties do not stop with the assignment 
of new pupils merely. Promotion from one department 
to another, change from one class to another, as well as 
new admissions, must all be made at her instance. Her 
position is intimately related to the best life and conduct 
of the entire school. 





A Superintendent of Instruction 

Is there any one element in a school’s make-up of 
more vital importance than its teaching force and abil- 
ity? Evidently the school in question thinks not, for it 
assigns one man to the sole duty of looking after this 
end of its work. It is his duty, as superintendent of in- 
struction, to see that the whole school is supplied with 
proper teaching,—and that may surely demand all of 
one man’s besi energies. The securing of new teachers, 
the proper assigning of teachers to classes, and the 
changing of teachers from one class to. another, are all 
done under his direction. 


“ Regular Substitutes ” 

The plan of instruction is to have a teacher for each 
class in the school, and a regularly selected substi- 
tute for each teacher. That is, each teacher selects 
from among his or her acquaintances some one who 
agrees to take the place of the absent teacher upon du~ 
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notice. The names of these substitutes are given to the 
superintendent of instruction, all this being done under 
his direction. No two teachers can have the same sub- 
stitute. As a rule, the substitutes have no other-duty in 
the school than to act as substitutes when called upon, 
though in some instances they come from one of the 
adult classes. 

In addition to this general plan of substituting, and to 
make assurance doubly sure, there are six classes in the 
school in which one or more persons agree to be ready 
to teach at a moment's notice. A class of young men, 
for instance, sends word to the superintendent of in- 
struction that it may be depended upon to furnish three 
teachers, for a certain period, on any Sunday subse- 
quent to that date, if required. In this way, the school 
is constantly growing teachers, some becoming perma- 
nent teachers, others regular substitutes. 


Four Principals 


Besides these three superintendents, there are four — 


principals of departments,—of the main, the primary, 
the kindergarten, and the Home Department, as they 
name them. Each principal is responsible for the man- 
agement and entire work of his department. The prin-, 
cipal of the Home Department is also the teacher of the 
Senior Bible Class. He thus has an opportunity to re- 
cruit his class from that source. 


Secretaries and Treasurers 

There is a general secretary, with his assistant and 
registrars, his direct helpers ; and there is a treasurer, 
with his assistant. 

As the pupils enter the kindergarten Sundays, they 
give their na..es and hand their contributions, at the 
doors, to the registrars, of whom there are two. In 
the primary and main departments, class records are 
made in class registers, at the teachers’ convenience, 
before lesson study, and are placed each in a small 
leather bag provided for that purpose, and also for the 
reception of the contributions of the class for the sup- 
port of the school. In a still smaller bag the class offer- 
ing for benevolence is collected, which is put, with the 
register, into the larger bag. The bags and registers are 
distributed by the registrars at an assigned time during 
the opening exercises, and are collected by the same 
persons when the classes reassemble after lesson study. 
They are then taken immediately to the secretary's 
room, where the registrars transcribe from the regis- 
ters to the secretary's books the attendance and offering 
of every department and of every individual, so that a 
double record of each Sunday's attendance and offering 
is secured. 

The superintendent has come to value this personal 
record of the offerings. If, for instance, the record for 
two or three members of a family showed that one or 
more brought five cents each, and another a penny, a 
tactful investigation has sometimes shown -that the 
candy-shop was robbing the Lord of a portion of his 
offering. 

Two Paid Officers  ~ 

Finally, there are two officers who are paid for their 
services,—the musical director and the librarian. The 
latter’s special work will be described in a subsequent 
article. The musical director takes charge of the sing- 
ing in the main and primary departments, the music of 
the entire school, as well as of the church, being under 
his care. The musical interests of the church and Sun- 
day-school are unified. There is a musical directory of 
the church, consisting of a certain number of people, of 
whom at least two are named by the Sunday-school, the 
board of deacons naming one, and the trustees one. 
The church itself, the official boards, and the Sunday- 
school, are thus enabled to keep in joint touch with the 
management of the music. The Sunday-school pays a 
certain sum yearly toward the support of the musical 
director, this being charged to the cost of its music. 

A piano is used to lead the singing in each depart- 
ment. A voluntary is played on an organ while the 
school is assembling. At a signal from the desk, the 
organ ceases ; and this is the sign for absolute quiet, no 
bell or other warning being used. The organ is played 
quietly in a similar way when the classes disperse for 
lesson study, and also when they reassemble. One 
needs only to make a single visit to the school to be 
convinced as to the superiority of such a method over the 
tapping of a bell or the noisy calling to order sometimes 
cAvogue. The subdued tones of the organ cover up 
slight noise and conversation of the preliminary as- 
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sembling or the subsequent reassembling. The ceasing 
of the organ music has come to mean that all other 
sound must cease, and the result is an almost instan- 
taneous, all-prevailing hush, order, and attention. 

The system of officers in force at the North Baptist 
Sunday-school is one that has seemed, by the develop- 
ment of the local conditions and necessities, the most 
natural way to take care of them. Every plan now in 
operation there has been a growth, and has been tested, 
some for a longer, some for a shorter, period of time. 
The superintendent was asked whether he thought their 
general system of management could be improved. 
His answer was, ‘‘I have no doubt it can be improved ; 
I hope to find out how to improve it." Perhaps it is 
this spirit, imparted by the superintendent to the entire 
school, that is responsible for the noteworthy results 
already achieved. 

Philadelphia. 
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Asking Questions that Will Bring 
Answers 
By One Who has Tried It 


T is perfectly fair for any teacher to assume that the 
members of his class, one and all, know something. 

He ought to know, without assumption, that they can 
talk when they wish to. He ought also to know, by 
careful tests and patient practice, just how to draw out 
each member of the class on any familiar theme in his 
lesson teaching. And this should be true of his work 
with the peculiarly stupid or diffident ones in particular. 

That the dull pupil knows anything about the lesson 
in hand need not be, sometimes ought not to be, as- 
sumed. Indeed, one can hardly make a greater mistake 
in questioning than to take for granted any knowledge 
of the lesson on the pupil's part. That is what skilful 
questioning can at least help to develop, but questioning 
must begin with something the pupil does know. 

An eminent Christian worker who was a student in 
Williams College under Mark Hopkins told me that 
President Hopkins seldom answered a question in the 
€lass-room with anything but a question. When a stu- 
dent sought information, the wise educator at once began 


a series of simple, adroit drafts on the student's own’ 


mind, leading him from one familiar fact to another, 
until the student's own putting of fact or thought led him 
easily to the answer he sought. Each successive ques- 
tion President Hopkins was pretty sure the student could 
answer, although he could not have answered, at the 
start, the question he asked of his teacher. 

Simplicity in questioning is a quality we fight shy of if 
we can. And ‘‘there’s the rub.’’ One bright teacher 
said to her superintendent : 

‘«My scholars don’t 4zow anything, and how can I 
get anything out of them ?’’ 


‘«Indeed !"’ said the superintendent. ‘Don’t they 
know what day it is ?"’ 
‘*Of course !'’ was the quick reply. 


‘*Then why not begin with that question, or one as 
easy to answer ?"’ 

But it is just such a simple beginning that questioners 
will not easily adopt, and yet it is often necessary to do 
just this in order to start where your pupil actually is. 

Form is highly important in any question. ‘Who 
was Esther?’’ is a poser to the school or class, 
Who? ‘*Queen,'’ ‘‘ The favorite wife of Ahasuerus,"’ 
‘A Jewess,’’ ‘‘A brave woman,"’ and a great deal more. 
The chances are against getting any answer to such 
a question put to school or class. 
rassing. 


Its scope is embar- 
No one knows quite what is expected. But 
try ‘‘ What was Esther's office or position in the king- 
dom of Ahasuerus?’’ if you want to bring out the fact 
that she was a queen. Try ‘‘To what nation or people 
did she belong?'’ if you want to call attention to her 
Jewish nationality. ‘‘Who'' means too much. Be 
content to get a little at a time, and to ask precisely and 
exclusively for what you want. Do not inquire, ‘‘ What 
is this lesson about?'’ when you really mean to ask, 
‘‘What is the title of the lesson ?’’ desiring the exact 
words. You know what you mean in either case, but the 
pupil can only be expected to respond readily to your ac- 
tual words. ‘‘ Who were the disciples?’' might only 
confuse, when ‘‘ What were the names of the disciples ?’’ 
would bring the desired answer from a pupil who 


had learned the names. ‘‘ Who,"’ ‘‘where,’’ ‘* how," 
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‘‘what,"’ and kindred words, are dangerous to quick and 
sensible responses, unless used with nice exactitude. 

Questions ought to be short. Length gives too much 
liberty for wandering minds. Suppose you ask, ‘‘Can 
you tell me who, in this lesson, in spite of all the dif- 
ficulties in the way, and in spite of a despotic ruler who 
feared no one and who did what he pleased, showed 
great courage and faith and persistent tact, so that others 
were greatly blessed thereby ?'' How far has the pu- 
pil’s mind wandered among homiletical suggestion, and 
ideals of life, and governmental methods, when you 
were definitely, in your own mind, only after a name? 
William Reynolds once administered a neat rebuke to a 
clumsy and too inclusive questioner in a conference. 
Mr. Reynolds was asked on a slip of paper, ‘‘Do you 
consider the Sunday-school, in its scope and government, 
patriarchal, monarchical, oligarchal, republican, demo- 
cratic, or popular ?'’ ‘* Yes, s#v,’" exclaimed Mr. Rey- 
nolds, and went on with the conference. 

Questions that will bring right answers are as difficult 
to frame as the answers themselves. This means work, 
and work is not always so popular as it might be. Many 
a teacher has grown impatient with his class, and many 
a superintendent has made a sorry exhibition of ill- 
nature and lack of self-control by his attitude toward 
those who could not answer questions because he could 
not ask them. A dear old teacher who was quite 
exacting in his demands upon his class, and was ac- 
cordingly greatly respected, had a remarkable fund of 
special points he expected the class to remember. But 
his questions did not always lead definitely to the point 
he sought. Hence even the brightest one in the class, 
who distanced the rest intellectually, was often puzzled 
and muzzled. And one day, when his patience was fairly 
gone, the teacher spoke his mind. 

‘*Young men,"’ said he, looking benignantly at the 
class, ‘‘let me give you a rule for answering my ques- 
tions. Remember that I have in view a specific answer. 
Think over the question carefully, consider what one 
answer would surely be the most suitable, and then, 
young gentlemen, say just the opposite. You will prob- 
ably then be right.’’ 

Peace be to the dear teacher whomi that class honored 
and yet so troubled ! They were laggard and unteachable, 
and not easy to impress. I have sometimes wondered 
whether he, for his part, knew just how to allow for their 
shortcomings, and to meet them on a common ground, 
so that they might follow him, step by step, to higher 
levels ! ; 
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Adult-class receptions have a weld- 
ing power which entertainments have 
not. 


Adult-Class 
Reception , : ‘ 
Anniversaries are suitable occa- 


sions for these functions, as was found by the Barnum 
Bible Ciass of Poughkeepsie, New York, under the 
leadership of Dr. H. Weston Barnum, which issued this 
invitation and ‘‘menu"’ for their second anniversary : 
You are most cordially invited 
to be present at the 
Second Anniversary Reception 
of the 
Barnum Bible Class 
On Wednesday, October 4, 1899, 
from 8 to to P.M., 
in the parlors of the 
- YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAW ASSOCIATION, 
N. Y. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, 
MENU 
Refreshments 
Music 
Piano Solos, . 


Vocal Solos, . 
Whistling Solos, . 


Charles Gilbert Spross. 
. » - «Miss Bernice Pollock. 
Hubert Spross. 


Annual Report 
B. F. Griffis, Secretary. 
Toasts 
Dr. H. Weston Barnum, Toast-master. 
** Our Association,"’ 
** Our Class, "* . + ee ee 
‘* The Class across the Hall,"’ . 
**Our Sister Association," ‘ 
**Our City’s Greatest Need :*’ 
‘Young Men of Intelligence,’ 
** Young Men of Character,"’ 
“ Our Absent Members,"’ 
‘The Book of Books,"". .... 


. James B. Platt. 
. Charles B. Hunter. 
. . Albert W. Faller. 
. Dr. Grace Kimball. 


. Derrick Brown. 

. Wm. W. Smith. 

oie . . S. R. Hankinson, 
. Rev. William Bancroft Hill, 
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ae ON OE 2 ARETE STENT 


1. January 7.—The Birth of Jesus . 


16. March 11.—The Paralytic Healed 


12. March 25.— Review. 


John 


Read John 1 : 19-51. 


COMMON VERSION 


Ss 4 Again the next day after, 
John stood, and two of his dis- 
ciples ; 

36 And looking upon Jesus 
as he walked, he saith, Behold 
the Lamb of God! 

37 And the two disciples 
heard him speak, and they fol- 
lowed Jesus. 

38 Then Jesus turned, and 
saw them following, and saith 
unto them, What seek ye? 
They said unto him, Rab’bi, 
(which is to say, being inter- 
preted, Master,) where dwellest 
thou? 

39 He saith unto them, Come 
and see. ‘They came and saw 
where he dwelt, and abode 
with him that day: for it was 
about the tenth hour. 

40 One of the two which 
heard John speak, and followed 
him, was Andrew, Simon Peter's 
brother. 

41 He first findeth his own 
brother Simon, and saith unto 
him, We have found the Mes- 
si’as, which is, being  inter- 
preted, the Christ. 

42 And he brought him to 
_. And when Jesus beheld 

im, he said, Thou art Simon 
the son of Jona: thou shalt be 
called Ceé’phas, which is by in- 
terpretation, A stone. 

43 4 The day following Jesus 
would go forth into Galilee, and 
findeth Philip, and saith unto 
him, Follow me. 

44 Now Philip was of Béth- 
sa’i-da, the city of- Andrew and 
Peter. 

45 Philip findeth Na-than’a-el, 
and saith unto him, We have 
found him, of whom Moses in 
the law, and the prophets, did 
write, Jesus of Nazareth, the 
son of joseph. 

46 And Na-thin‘a-el said 
unto him, Can there any good 
thing come out of Nazareth? 
Philip saith unto him, Come 
and see. 





Wr, Teacher 
17, Jonah. 





Word (1-3). 
relationship (10-13). 
Mon.— The Testimony of the 


(19-28). 
Spirit (31-34). 


(38, 39). 


us 


call of Jesus, 
(19). 
Jesus (25). 





Fe ee ae 


authority (1). 
Their support (9, 10). 






Christ (1). 

















a1. March 18.—Jesus at Matthew's House 


Memory verses : 


* That is, Anointed. 
4 That is, Nock or Stone. 


Sun.— Zhe Eternal Son of God ( John sz : 1-14). 
The divine tife and light (4-9). 


; Father revealed by the Son (15-18). 
The Lamb of God (29, 30). 


The one first brought to Jesus (40-42). 
others became disciples (43-51). 

Wed.— The Four Called to be Disciples (Matt. 4: 18-25). 

Follow me (19-22). 

The ministry of Jesus (23, 24). 


Thurs.— 7he Twelve Apostles Chosen (Matt. 10 + 1-20). 
Their names (2-4). 


Helps 





Lesson Calendar 
First Quarter, 1900 


“ere eee ee Luke 2: 1-16 
2. January 14.—The Child Jesus Visits Jerusalem ... . 
3. January at.—The Preaching of John the Baptist. . . . 
4- Jan. 28.—The Baptism and Temptation of Jesus . 
5. February 4.—The First Disciples of Jesus. . . 
6. February 11.—jesus and Nicodemus 


Luke 2: 43-52 
Luke 3: 1-17 
Matt. 3:13 10 4: 32 
Joh; 1: 35-46 
John 3: 1-18 


9. February 18.—jesus at Jacob’s Well .. 2... 2.2.54. John 4: 5-26 
8. February 25.—Jesus Rejected at Nazareth. ...... Luke 4: 16-30 
9. March 4.—Jesus Healing in Capernaum..... .. . Mark 1: 21-34 


Ss oe a ee ee Mark 2: 1-32 
. . Mark 2 : 33-22 


*%% & 


Lesson 5, February 4, 1900 


The First Disciples of Jesus 


1: 35-46 


35-37: 


GoLpen Text: Zhey followed Jesus.—John 1 : 37. 


REVISED VERSION 


35 Again on the morrow John 
was standing, and two of his 
36 disciples; and he looked 
upon Jesus as he walked, 
and saith, Behold, the Lamb 
37 of God! And the two dis- 
ciples heard him speak, and 


38 they followed Jesus. And 
Jesus turned, and beheld 
them following, and saith 


unto them, What seek ye? 
And they said unto him, 
Rabbi (which is to say, 
being interpreted, ' Master), 
39 where abidest thou? He 
saith unto them, Come, and 
ye shall see. ‘They came 
therefore and saw where he 
abode; and they abode 
with him that day: it was 
40 about the tenth hour. One 
of the two that heard John 
y pa and followed him, was 
ndrew, Simon Peter's 
41 brother. He findeth first his 
own brother Simon, and 
saith unto him, We have 
found the Messiah (which is, 
being interpreted, ? Christ). 
42 He brought him unto Jesus. 
Jesus looked upon him, and 
said, ‘Thou art Simon the son 
of 5John: thou shalt be 
called Cephas (which is by 
interpretation, * Peter). 


43 On the morrow he was 
minded to go forth into 
Galilee, and he _ findeth 
Philip : and Jesus saith unto 

44 him, Follow me. Now 


Philip was from Bethsaida, 
of the city of Andrew and 

45 Peter. Philip findeth Na- 
thanael, and saith unto him, 
We have found him, of 
whom Moses in the !aw, and 
the prophets, did write, Jesus 
of Nazareth, the son of 

46 Joseph, And Nathanael 
said unto him, Can any good 
thing come out of Nazareth? 
Philip saith unto him, Come 
and see. 


3Gr. Joanes : called in Matt. xvi. 
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Scripture Readings for Daily Study 


Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 


The eternal 


The new 


Incarnation and manifestation (14). 


Baptist ( John 1: 15-74). The 
The witness of John 
The witness of the 


Tues.— The First Disciples of Jesus (Johns : 35-51). John's 
disciples directed to Jesus (35-37). 


Their first interview 
How 


The 
The promise of Jesus 
Other followers of 


Their 
Their mission (5-8). 
rheir reception (11-15). Their 


danger and their defense (16-20). 
Pri.— Zhe Seventy Sent Forth (Luke 10: 1-20). As heratds of 
Their instructions (2-12). 


(10-16). ‘Their report (17). 


The sin of rejection 
Their names in heaven (18-20). 
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Sat.— Three Thousand Jewish Disciples (Acts 2: 14, 22-42). 


The preacher (14). The sermon in Jerusalem (22-36). 
Instruction and promise (37-40). The result (41, 42). 
Sun.— The Gentiles Called (Acts 10: 70-48). Peter sent to Cor- 

nelius (30-34). The sermon in Cesarea (34-43). The 
witness of the Spirit (44-46). ‘The first Gentile believers 
(47, 48). 

Chicago, 1i. 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


eee Events.—Our Lord's return from 
the temptation, about the time a deputation came 
from Jerusalem to question the Baptist ; John’s declara- 
tion of himself as only a forerunner of the Messiah ; he 
points out Jesus as the Lamb of God, and tells of the at- 
testation of the Holy Spirit (John 1 : 19-34). 
PLACE.—In ‘‘ Bethany beyond Jordan,"’ 
the correct text. 


according to 
‘« Bethabara’’ is due to the influence 
of Origen, who did not know of a Bethany beyond Jor- 
dan. Various views : (1t.) That the place was near Jeri- 
cho, and was also the scene of the baptism of Jesus ; 
(2) that this Bethany was in a district southeast of the 
Sea of Galilee, about twenty miles from Nazareth, but 
that the baptism took place near Jericho, John having 
moved northward during the interval ; (3) that the bap- 
tism also is to be placed at the northern locality. Of 
these views the second seems preferable. 

Time. —Probably early in March, 780 ; thatis, A. D. 27. 
This gives time for all the events recorded as occurring 
before the first passover. 

Persons.—John the Baptist and Jesus ; certainly 
five, and probably six, disciples (see on verse 41),— 
John, Andrew, Peter, probably James, Philip, and Na- 
thanael, assumed to be Bartholomew. 


x 
Critical Notes 


Verse 35.—Again on the morrow: The same term 
occurs here and in verses 29 and 43, but the Authorized 
Version renders it in three different ways. Verses 29-34 
tell what occurred on the previous day. — Was standing : 
Literal ; when what is narrated next took place. — 7wo 
of his disciples : Andrew (v. 40) and John, who does not 
name himself. The latter was the son of Salome, who 
was probably the sister of the mother of Jesus (John 
19:25). As they were Galileans, it is likely that the 
Baptist had moved northward, nearer to Galilee. See 
Lesson Surroundings. 

Verse 36.—And he looked upon Jesus : Stronger than 
** saw.’’—aAs he walked: Reterzing to Jesus. — Behold, 
he Lamb of God! ‘* Behold" is an exclamation, not a 
verb, hence the comma in the Revised Version. Com- 
pare verse 29, where ‘‘ which taketh away [or, better, 
‘*beareth’'] the sin of the world’ refers to a sacri- 
ficial service. 

Verse 37.—Followed Jesus : Walked after him, not yet 
following as disciples 
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Verse 38.—What seck ye ? A question designed to 
develop their interest and pave the way for instruction. 
(In many Greek Testaments this verse is divided at this 
point, and the next verse becomes verse 40, the chapter 
having fifty-two verses, and not fifty-one, as in our ver- 
sions).—Radbi: A Jewish title of honor, applied to 
men of learning, generally to teachers (though not origi- 
nally suggesting this idea), hence the explanation which 
follows. — Master: That is, ‘‘ Teacher,’’ in our usage. 
—Where abidest thou ? The Revised Version preserves 
a uniform rendering of the verb here used. 

Verse 39.—Come, and ye shall see: So the better at- 
tested reading ; in verse 46 the other form occurs. Vir- 
tually an invitation to visit him.—Adode with him that 
day : Edersheim, reckoning back from the wedding at 
Cana, which he places on Wednesday, thinks this was 
the sabbath. —Adout the tenth hour: According to Jewish 
reckoning, four o'clock in the afternoon. But some 
hold that John, here and elsewhere, uses a reckoning 
from midnight, which is said to have obtained at Ephe- 
sus when he wrote this Gospel. Many commentators 
speak of this as ‘‘ Roman reckoning,’’ though the Ro- 
mans did not usually reckon from midnight. The 
question is of importance only in connection with chap- 
ter 19:14. 

Verse 40.—Andrew: A Greek name, meaning 
‘‘manly.’’—Simon Peter's brother: So described, be- 
fore Peter appears on the scene, because he was well 
known to all Christians. 

Verse 41.—Findeth first: The word ‘‘first’’ is an 
adjective, not an adverb, and implies that Andrew was 
the first one to find Ais own brother, the second one that 
did so being the other disciple (John). James was there- 
fore probably one of this group of ‘first disciples.’’— 
We have found; Emphatic, and implying a permanent 
result.— Zhe Messiah: The language of Andrew.— 
Which is, being interpreted, Christ: ‘That, is, 
Anointed.’ This explanation of the evangelist accords 
with his usage, writing, as he did, later, and outside of 
Palestine. Andrew therefore referred to the One prom- 
ised in the Old Testament,—a marked advance from 
the recognition of Jesus as ‘‘ Rabbi’’ (v. 38). 

Verse 42.—7he son of John: The better attested 
form, here and in chapter 21 : 15-17. The names John 
and Jonah, though not identical, may have been used 
interchangeably.— Shalt be called Cephas : The Aramaic 
name, used also in 1 Corinthians and Galatians (accord- 
ing to the correct text).—/Peter: ‘‘That is, Rock, or 
Stone.’’ Both names have the same meaning, and the 
evangelist adds the Greek equivalent, since the Apostle 
was known by this name among the first readers of the 
Gospel. He was probably thus ‘‘ called’’ from the time 
the Twelve were chosen. 

Verse 43.— Ox the morrow: The fourth day noted in 
this chapter ; Sunday, according to Edersheim.— 70 go 
forth into Galilee: Hence, Bethany was not in Galilee. 
The expression favors, though it does not prove, the 
view that Galilee was not very remote.—//e jindeth 
Philip : The name, meaning “lover of horses,’’ applied 
to four persons in the New Testament. This one be- 
came an apostle. He may have been met as they 
were starting for Galilee.—Fol/low me: Philip obeyed 
at once. 

Verse 44.—From Bethsaida: +‘ Of Galilee’’ (12:21) ; 
that is, western Bethsaida, if there were two places of 
this name. The other evangelists usually refer to Beth- 
saida Julias, at the northeastern end of the Sea of 
Galilee.— The city of Andrew and Peter: Philip was 
probably influenced by the example of his townsmen. 

Verse 45.—Philip findeth Nathanael: ‘Of Cana in 
Galilee’’ (21: 2). Probably returning home. The 
name means ‘‘ gift of God.’* As he is afterwards classed 
(in chap. 21) with the leading apostles, he is identified 
with Bartholomew, who is joined with Philip in the lists 
of the apostles by the other evangelists.—/im, of 
whom: This clause is in emphatic position. — 7he 
prophets: This is also the subject of the verb “did 
write.’" The Messiah is meant.—/esus of Nazareth, 
the son of Joseph: Literally, ‘‘ Jesus, the son of Joseph, 
of Nazareth.’ The most natural way of describing 
Jesus. 

Verse 46.—Can any good thing come out of Naza- 
veth? A natural doubt. The Messiah 
from Bethlehem. Nazareth was an insignificant place, 
not necessarily one of evil repute.— Come and see: The 
usual formula for proffering information or convincing 
evidence. The sequel (vs. 47-51) shows how, in re- 
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January 20, 1900 


sponse to this proper reply, Nathanael came, saw, acd 
was convinced. 
Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 


iy OR IT WAS ABOUT THE TENTH Hovr.'’—This 

was two hours before sunset. Among the Ori- 
ental people generally the day finishes with sunset, and 
the time is reckoned as twelve o'clock, or the twelfth 
hour, This system of the computation of time among 
an agricultural or pastoral people has some manifest ad- 
vantages. The traveler through a country where the 
villages or lodging-places are often scattered widely 
apart will find the Oriental time a much better guide 
fthan European time. Experience of travel in different 
seasons, summer and winter, long days and short days, 
will teach him the advantage of setting his watch by 
Oriental time ; that is, making sunset twelve. o'clock. 
Then, when late in the afternoon his watch informs 
him, for example, that it is ten o’ clock, he knows at once 
that he has but two hours more until night, and that he 
must be on the lookout for a convenient stopping-place. 
He will, consequently, not pass the next town which he 
comes to without ascertaining how long it will be before 
he comes to another, for in many parts of the country 
the towns are more than two hours apart. 

We are not informed how far the two disciples were 
distant from their own dwelling-place ; that is, how 
much time would be necessary for them to get back to 
their own quarters. The presumption is that but little 
time would have been left for the desired visit and seri- 
ous conversation with the Master. It was in full accord 
with the usages of Oriental hospitality, that, under thoce 
circumstances, they should be invited to spend the night. 


Robert College, Constantinople. 
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Seekers and Finders 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


F we had only the Synoptic Gospels, their account of 
the adherence of the first disciples would seem un- 
naturally sudden, but John makes their following Jesus 
after the first miraculous draught of fishes much more 
intelligible by this most life-like and precious narrative 
of their earlier attachment to him. ‘The lesson is so 
full of matter as to make its treatment in a narrow space 
difficult, but we may touch the great features of it as a 
whole. 

1. We note the remarkable readiness of all the per- 
sons named to become disciples. In two days six men 
took the momentous step of accepting Jesus as the Mes- 
siah, and that with but the slightest mention of doubts 
or hesitations. What a contrast to the after years of 
scornful rejection |! Was this swift conviction a sign of 
levity of nature or of worthless adhesion ? No, but it 
was largely explained as the result of John's teaching. 
The scene is laid at the place where he was baptizing, 
and, obviously, these six Galileans gathered there were 
his disciples, and had been brought to the threshold of 
recognition of the Christ by him. The fire was all laid, 
and now he set light to it, and it spread among these 
prepared hearts as on a prairie. Then, too, relationship, 
fellow-townsmanship, and friendship, “bound them to- 
gether. Two pairs of brothers (for the unnamed disciple 
in yerse 40 was evidently the evangelist, and his bring- 
ing Azs brother is implied) were the nucleus, and the 
remaining two were neighbors and acquaintances. The 
bonds that unite us in ordinary life are meant to be 
guiding lines for our Christian activity. These ties in- 
terlaced the twelve together, and made the body more 
compact and strong. 

2. We note the variety of ways in which the new dis- 
ciples were won. The first two were directed to Jesus 
by John, whose sublime self-repression reached its cli- 
max in motioning his disciples away from himself to the 
**Lamb of God."’ They followed Jesus apparently 
without intending speech with him, but not without his 
observation. The question with which he turned to 
them must have had invitation in its tones, and there 
must have been welcome shining in his eyes. 
his question to us all ? 


Is it not 
He would have us give account 


i 
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to ourselves of our aims ; for, if we rightly understand 
what we seek, we shall soon decide that it can only be 
found in himself. Their timid answer meant to ask per- 
mission to visit him at his abode, and he, as always, 
met and over-answered the request. The evangelist has 
buried the secrets of that unforgetable day, which ended 
in binding Andrew and him to Jesus forever. Love has 
its treasured memories, too sacred to share with any, 
The next pair (if, as is probable, John found his brother 
while Andrew found his) were won by brotherly media- 
tion, and their discipleship was confirmed by personal 
intercourse. Philip, the fifth in the group, neither 
sought Jesus, nor was led to him by a brother's hand. 
Jesus called him, and he obeyed the call ; while the last 
of the six, Nathanael, was won by Philip, as Peter had 
been by Andrew. Thus we have at the beginning the 
two ways exemplified by which men are brought into 
the kingdom, the first two being seekers who find, others 
being laid hold of by disciples and brought to Jesus, 
whose gracious welcome knits them to him, and yet an- 
other being found by Christ, without his own seeking or 
the mediation of others. In this connection, the fasci- 
nation which the word “ finds ’’ has for John is striking. 
It describes the result of the disciples’ search for their 
friends, and Christ's meeting with Philip ; and it also 
describes the rapturous discovery by Andrew and Philip 
of the Messiah. That finding is the happy experience 
of all who rightly answer Christ's question, ‘‘ What seek 
ye?" 

3. We note the immediate result of acceptance of 
Jesus as being the effort to bring others to share in our 
treasure. No one told Andrew or Philip to go out and 
look for converts. But their hearts told them that they 
must speak their new convictions. Whoever has the 
gospel is thereby bound to impart it ; and, if his posses- 
sion is deep and real, the impulse, yea, the necessity to 
do so, will spring in his heart. ‘‘ The company of those 
that publish it’’ should be as great as ‘‘ the multitude 
of them that believe,’’ and it will be if the belief is 
worth much. 

4. We note the most potent way of preaching Christ. 
Both Andrew and Philip spoke out their personal expe- 
rietice, the latter addifig to it a rather cumbrous refer- 
ence to Messianic prophecy, which was quite beside the 
mark, since, no doubt, Nathanael knew all about that as 
well as he did. But, after all, what moves men is the 
manifestly sincere utterance of a personal experience, 
which is worth, for such a purpose, cart-loads of argu- 
ments. A man may be argued into the credence of 
Christian truth, but not into the trust in Christ. 
dences'’ 


‘* Evi- 
and ‘‘apologetics'’ leave the heart cold and 
the will unmoved ; but the warmth of a soul fired with 
the blessed possession of Christ as its salvation and its 
life will melt many an iceberg into sweet water, though 
it has remained unaffected by the hammers of logic. 
Every real Christian can use that powerful weapon. If 
we have found Christ, we can say so, and saying so will 
do more to win others than eloquence or learning. These 
have their places and their work, but the simple declara- 
tion, which made the first Christian sermon, will beat 
them both in winning souls for Jesus. 


Philip was wiser in his answer to Nathanael's doubt- 
ing question than in his appeal to prophecy. ‘The best 
way to break down a prejudice is to confront it with fact. 
To ‘*come and see"’ is surely an elementary duty prior 
to forming a judgment. It is a duty which many of the 
unfriendly critics of Christianity and of Christian work 
and workers signally neglect. But if a man will take 
the homely wisdom of Philip's invitation to heart, he 
will surely learn that one good thing /as come out of 
Nazareth. For the disciple’s counsel was the echo of 
the Master's invitation to the first two, and the result of 
accepting it in their case has been the result in many 
others ; ‘‘ they came and saw,"' and from that hour they 
were his, body and soul. If we see Jesus as he is, and 
in his light see ourselves as we are, we shall see in him 
‘*the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the 
world,’’ our life in death, our all-in-all. 


Not one of these six refused to follow, not one delayed 
to follow. Many voices have called to us, and are call- 
ing to us, and more persuasive, more beseeching, more 
authoritative than all others, Jesus’ own voice is saying 
to each of us, ‘‘ Follow me."’ Well for us if we, like 
Philip, obey at once, and, if obeying, we are no sooner 
disciples than we become missionaries and evangelists ! 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 


Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


YEAR ago, the Teaching Points discussed tlis les. 

son under two heads, —what were the characteris- 
tics of these inquirers, and how did the Lord receive 
them. This year 

1. Testimony is more efficacious than argument. 
Testimony asserts what it knows. No man can gainsay 
it. Argument asserts what one thinks. Any controver- 
sialist can assert contrary arguments. Argument pro- 
vokes men to differ, to search for or invent antagonistic 
reasons, The triumphant saints overcame the Devil, 
not by argument, but by the word of their testimony 
and the blood of the Lamb. An arguing church will be 
a distracted church. A testifying church will find more 
and more to testify to by ‘‘ looking upon Jesus.’’ 

2. The witness does not have to be responsible for 
the whole power and truth of the gospel. He says, 
‘* Behold, the Lamb of God,’’ and lets Az take all the 
responsibility of manifesting himself to the earnest 
seeker. Not every man can be an eloquent preacher. 
Any man can be a guide-post. 

3. Men were honored by being made the instruments 
of calling the distinguished disciples Peter and John, 
while the Lord called Philip. The humblest often call 
the greatest yet, as the little maid called Naaman, as 
the Dairyman's Daughter called thousands. 

4. Christ asked men coming to him questions, as, 
‘« What seek ye ?"’ or, ‘‘ What will ye that I do unto 
you?"’ not because he did not know, but to intensify 
their desires. Lead a man to formulate his wants, and 
you intensify them. He ceases to be controversial by 
becoming an inquirer. Expression adds intensity to 
thought. Educate—that is, draw out—the pupil and 
seeker, rather than pour in. 

5. Explain the traits of the first disciples. Get pupils 
acquainted with them. Andrew, the first disciple, was 
the personal worker for souls. Three instances at least 
are given in John’s Gospel. Is it not significant that 
the first disciple selected should bring men to Christ 
one at a time? 

John had great spiritual insight. He was not a 
preacher, but aseer. His emblem is the soaring eagle 
that looks at the sunlight unwinkingly. He was the 
loving and beloved disciple. The second apostle had 
inner spiritual life pre-eminently. 

Peter, after he was converted, had strength enough to 
strengthen his brethren. He first received such revela- 
tion as enabled him to say, ‘‘ Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God.'’ After the resurrection he was 
trusted to shepherd the sheep, because of great love. 

Philip was not distinguished for intellect or insight, 
but for common sense (John 12 : 21). 

Nathanael was the guileless one, 

With all the world to choose from, Christ chose men 
of these traits on which to build his earthly church. ~ So 
he will to build his heavenly church. 

University Park, Colo. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederick Goss, D.D. 


OOK!ING upon Jesus as he walked (vy. 36). Glory, 
beauty, divinity, were written upon every feature 
and revealed in every motion.- But (mark you) it re- 
quired a John the Baptist to perceive them. Not every 
one can see the beauty of a sunset or a flower, or any 
other loveliness or glory. One day when Daniel Web- 
ster was walking down a street in an Irish city, a perfect 
stranger gazed upon him with a sort of awe, and ex- 
claimed aloud, ‘‘ There goes a king!'’ But there were 
plenty of other people who did not even notice him as 
he passed. It is said that ‘‘no man is a hero to his 
own valet,’’ but more than one shrewd observer has dis- 
covered that this is not so much the fault of the hero as 
of the valet. If you do not see the majesty and the 
divinity of Jesus Christ, it is certainly because you lack 
that subtle power of penetration which discovers the real 
sublimities of life. Sir Humphry Davy said that “his 
greatest discovery was Michael Faraday!"' It takes a 
Davy to discover a Faraday, and a John a Jesus ! 
And they followed Jesus (v. 37). It would be hard 
to tell whether it is grander to be a great leader or 


a humble, faithful follower. We seem born into the 
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world to be one or the other. In every school-yard you 
see some little fellows who are always at the head of the 
procession and others tagging and fagging behind. The 
last are not always the least. No game of my boyhood 
left so lasting an impression on my mind as ‘* Following 
the Leader.'’’ When some youngster a little more in- 
ventive and bolder than the rest ‘‘ stumped "’ us to fol- 
low him, it was a crucial test, but we did it. No matter 
where he went, he found us at his heels. Many a hard 
squeeze and heavy fall have I had as I scrambled 
around on the rafters of the old Baptist meeting-house 
shed, or jumped like a squirrel from limb to limb in the 
trees of the school-yard, or crawled flat on my stomach 
under barns, or tore frantically through pastures where 
there were big fierce bulls. But it did me good; it 
taught me obedience, pluck, and daring, and it is good 
training for all boys. Sometimes a Hobson is going to 
need some companions, or a Luther some adherents, or 
Jesus some disciples who will stand by him through 
thick and thin. Whatever else you do, never turn back 
from Jesus Christ. It may cost you many a struggle 
and tear to follow him, but go straight on. If every 
other person in the community abandons him, stick to 
his side. It will be grand in you, and it will be grand 
for you. 

He findeth first his own brother (v. 41). 
brothers and sisters. Share all the good things with 
them. Be careful of that little fellow whom you have to 
take to school. Don't send him home when he tries to 
follow you and the ‘ big fellows*’ off on a long fishing- 
trip. Give the little shaver a show. 
your shoulders when he is tired. 
chief. 


Stick to your 


Put him up on 
Keep him out of mis- 
You do not know how sweet his 
gratitude will be some time. I have a big brother my- 
self, and there are tears in my eyes now when | think of 
some of the things he did for me. 

fle brought him unto Jesus (v. 42). This is the best 
thing you can do for any man in the world. You will 
“do him a greater favor than by showing him where gold 
grows on bushes, and diamonds in the grass ; and He 
will never turn you away, no matter whom you bring. 
The mother ofa little friend of mine had forbidden him 
to bring any mote cats and dogs home, for the house 
was getting’ to be a sort of menagerie. But when he 
went down to school the next day, he found a poor for- 
lorn little puppy, over whose foot a wagon had gone, 


Stand by him. 


There 
It was written all 
over his face, and on every one of his four legs, and 
especially the lame one. Billie's heart 
broken. He picked up the poor little wretch, and said 
to himself, ‘‘ Mother mind this one!’’ He 
knew her. He was certain that when she saw the mis- 
erable, whining little wretch, her heart would feel just 
as his did. And he was right. Do you think his 
mother would turn a poor little lame dog out into the 
cold? Never! A mother's heart is just a little heart 
of God's. 


shivering and whining in the autumn weather. 
could be no doubt that he was lost. 


was almost 


won't 


Cincinnati, O. 
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The Superintendent’s Review 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


HOW TO BE LeAnn 
| FOLLOWERS COME 
OF JESUS: ABIDE 
BRING 


On the first Sunday in January, when we began to 
study the life of Jesus, where did we find him? What 
was he then? ‘The second Sunday found him how old? 


in what place? talking with whom? going away obedi- 


ently with whom ? to what town? to learn what trade? 
The third Sunday we listened to 
# great preacher, a prophet from the wilderness, called 


? He was sent to get ready for whom ? 


till he was how old ? 
sininamenee Last Sun- 
day Jesus appeared, coming to John with the rest to be 
——? and after the baptism, and the vision, and the voice 
from After the 
temptation and the victory he returned, appartntly, to 
where John was baptizing, and we learn to-day how the 
first disciples came to him. 

Would you like to learn how to be followers of Jesus ? 
There is a great deal to learn ; we shall always be learn- 


.-~ ven, he went away, and was ? 
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ing about that. 
this lesson. 


But let us see what there is about it in 4- Abiding with Jesus: 
They abode with him that day (39). 


pet ‘ - They constrained him, saying, Abide with us (Luke 24 : 29). 
These men became followers in four ways. First, they We will... make our abode with him ( Jobn .o ty - 


tried to learn. ‘They were already disciples of John, get- 5. Working for Jesus: 
ting all he had to teach them. Never lose a chance to 
learn about Jesus. 

Then, when John pointed him out, they came ; and, 
of course, they saw and heard. They were firm disci- 
ples ever after. No trouble about believing in Jesus, if 
you will only come and let him teach you. 

And they abode. _ If they had just looked in, and talked 
a few minutes, and then left, think of all they would 
have missed! Some people take their Sunday-school 
and church privileges that way ; some, their religion. 
Abide in Christ,—stick to him, as these men did, then 
and afterwards, 

But the most important point in the lesson about fol- 
lowing Jesus is—Bring. Let every follower bring some- 
body else. Whom did Andrew bring ? Whom did John 
probably bring? Whom did Philip bring? When you 
get to work for souls, then we know you are a follower, 
and you know it, and the Master knows it. 

Golden Text? Shall we follow him too ? 


Trenton, N. J. 


He findeth first his own brother Simon, and saith (41). 


Go ye, .. . make disciples of all the nations (Matt. 28 : 19). 
Go ye, ... and preach the gospel (Mark 16 : 15). 


6. Bringing to Jesus : 
He brought him unto Jesus (42). 
Jesus answered, .. . bring him hither to me (Matt. 17: 17). 
They brought unto him little children (Mark 10 ; 13). 
7. Inviting to Jesus: 
Philip saith unto him, Come and see (46). 


Come thou with us, and we will do thee good (Num. 10 : 29). 
Come, see a man which told me all ( John 4 : 29). 


Il, THE FRUITS OF GATHERING (vs. 40-45). 

1. New Disciples Gained : 

The two that heard Johu speak, and followed him (40). 
There followed him great multitudes (Matt. 4 : 25). 
The Lord added to them day by day (Acts 2 : 47). 
2. New Testimony Elicited: 

We have found the Messiah (41). 
Messiah cometh (which is called Christ). (John 4: 25.) 
We have beheld and bear witness (1 John 4: 14). 
3- New Destinies Indicated: 

Thou art Simon: ... thou shalt be called Cephas (42). 
From henceforth thou shalt catch men (Luke 5 : ro). 
Ye shall be my witnesses (Acts 1 : 8). 
4- New Activities Aroused: 

He was minded to go forth,... he findeth Philip (43). 
I will declare what he hath done for my soul (Psa. 66: 16). 
Go... unto thy friends, and tell them (Mark 5 : 19). 
5. New Conquests Attempted : 

Philip findeth Nathanael, and saith (45). 


“ 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(References in parentheses are to ‘' Bible Songs '"’) 


** How shall I follow him ?"’ Psalm 34 : 11-18. 





“lye fi 1 a friend.” (47 : 1-6.) We sought to go forth into Macedonia (Acts 16: ro). 
ve ound a friend. Meat ; oe ies I am ready to preach the gospel... in Rome (Rom. 1: 15). 
“ Trying to walk in the steps of the Saviour."’ Psalm T1g : 9-16. 
‘ Living for Jesus.” : 278 : 7-12.) 
“Awake! awake! the Master now is call- P54!™ es es Toric FOR THE QUARTER: The Great Worker at his Work. 
ing us.” Pits oe a GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: The Son of man came 
. Hear the footsteps of Jesus." fi ; (174 : 43-48.) not to be ministered unto, but to minister.—Mark 10 : 45. 
Up for Jesus ! up and onward ! Psalm 25 : 1-7. x 
‘Onward still, and upward." (33 : 1-6). 


International Home Readings 
Mon.—John 1 : 35-42. 
‘TUES,—John & . 43-51. 
WED.— Mark 1 : 14-20. Prompt obedience, 

THURS,—Luke 9 : 57-62.. True following. 
FRIi.—Luke 14 : 25-33. Counting the cost. 
SAT.— Matt. 19 : 23-30. ‘The reward. 

SUN.—2 Tim. 4: 1-8. The follower's triumph. 


x % % 
} the first disciples of Jesus. 


Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 
What 


What were (These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
How did Reading Association.) 


EVIEW.—By whom was Jesus baptized? 
witness came from God at this time? 
the three temptations in the wilderness ? 
Christ gain the victory ? 

1. "BEHOLD ! (vs. 35-37.) How did John the Baptist 
get his insight into Jesus’ character? What fuller testi- 
mony had he given the day before ? (John 1 : 29.) Why 
did he transfer his followers to Jesus ? 

2. COME! (vs. 38-40.)—Why did Jesus open the 
conversation? Why did the two disciples ask him 
whére he dwelt? Compare the invitation of verse 39 
with the invitation of Christianity to-day. Who was the 
unnamed disciple ? 

3. EUREKA! (vs. 41, 42.)—What implies that John 
also found James? What lesson do you learn from An- 
drew’s seeking first his own brother? What are some 
of the ways of bringing men to Jesus? What was signi- 
fied by the change from ‘‘Simon'’ to ‘« Peter’’ ? 

4. FOLLow ! (vs. 43-46.) Why did Jesus remove to 
Galilee ? How did Philip prove his fitness to be a dis- 
ciple? In what ways did Moses write of Christ? (Gen. III, Gotpen Text: They followed Jesus.—John 1 : 37. 
3:15; 49: 10; Num. 24: 17-19; Deut 18: 15.) rv, Resutts SovenT: 

What prophets wrote of Christ? Why did Nathanael 1. Knowledge of Jesus as the child's friend. 
doubt whether any good thing could come out of Naza- 2 


2. Growth of friendship with Jesus. 
reth? What does our lesson hint about the way in 3. Effort to bring other children to Sunday- 
which Christ's church will grow ? 


school, where they may become acquainted 
Boston. with Jesus. 
Prayer. 
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Graded Helps 


For the Primary Teacher 


PREPARED BY 
George H. Archibald, Montreal, Canada 
IN CONSULTATION WITH 
Bertha F. Vella, Massachusetts E. P. St. John, New York 
Mrs. R. B. Preuszner, Kansas Minnie Allen, Alabuar 


Mrs.G.H. Archibald, Montreal Lucy G. Stock, Cou.ecticut 
Annie S. Harlow, Pennsylvania 


I. PLAN FOR THE QUARTER: Stories about Jesus. 


II, TITLE OF THIS WEEK’s Story: Jesus’ Friends, and 
what They Did. 


x2 4. 


V. SuGccEsTED STARTING-POINTs : ; 
Lesson Plan 1. Growth of friendship among companions, 
, , =~ 2. Who is the best friend in the home ? 
2 ee 3. A child's relations with an older friend. 


Analysis YI. Suggested Steps ia the Teaching Process 


lI THE PROCESS OF GATHERING (vs. 35-39, 41, 42, 46). [Under iY and V various ways cf treating the lesson are indicated. 
From these the teacher is expected to select such as are best adapted to 
1. Commending Jesus : Under VI, VIII, and IX, is illustrated one of the 
He looked upon Jesus,... 
(36. ) 
We preach Christ crucified (1 Cor. 1 : 23). 
We preach... Christ Jesus as Lord (2 Cor. 4:5 


herself and her class. 


and saith, Behold, the Lamb of God! many ways of presenting the lesson. These notes are designed to sug- 
gest an outline indicating the principal steps, but not always elaborating 


the details.) 


— 


CENTRAL THovcnt: Jesus our Friend and Helper. 
2. Following Jesus: - 


The two... heard him speak, and they followed Jesus (37). 
He forsook all, and rose up and followed him (Luke 5 : 28). 
He goeth before them, and the sheep follow him (John 10: 4). 


J. PREPARATION FOR Lesson STORY. 


How many of you are six years old? Would you like 


to hear a story about a Sunday-school teacher when she 
S- Obeying Jesus: was six years old? When she was a little girl, she used 
Come, and ye shall see. They came therefore (39). 
Whatsoever he saith unto vou, do it ( John 2: 5). 

If ye love me, ye will keep my commandments ( John 14 


to go to the home of a woman whom they all called 


Auntie Margaret. Auntie Margaret had a arge yard 


15). 























January 20, 1900 
where the children used to play hide-and-seek and 
swing. When they got tired playing, she would come 
out, and sit under the apple-tree, and tell them stories, 
and give them cookies. One time the little girl | am 
telling you about fell off the tree and hurt herself. 
Auntie Margaret carried her into the house, and bathed 
her face, and, as soon as she could walk, took her 
home. Mabel, who lived next door, used to play there, 
and Mary Brown, and some of the other girls. - They all 
spent much of their time in that yard, because Auntie 
Margaret was so good and kind. In the winter days 
she would ask them into her house, and at Christmas 
time she showed them how to make presents, and they 
told her their secrets. She was a good friend to have, 
—wasn't she ? 

Instead of telling this story, the teacher may draw 
similar experiences from the children. 


2. THE LEssON Story, 

To-day we have a story about some peuple who found 
a very dear friend. This is the way the friendship be- 
gan. There was a man preaching by the river bank. I 
wonder if you can tell his name. Among the people 
who came to hear him were another man named John, 
and a friend of his named Andrew. Jesus also was 
there. John the Baptist pointed him out to them. His 
face was kind, and, besides this, what the preacher said 
about him made them think they would like to speak to 
him. Do you know what they did? What is the Gol- 
den Text? As they followed him, Jesus turned and 
spoke very kindly to them. He asked them to come 
home with him. They stayed to supper, and they talked 
together a long while. 

Andrew was so glad to know him that he brought his 
brother to see him. Others came to know Jesus and 
love him. They often went to his home, and were glad 
to be with him. When they did not know what they 
ought to do, he would tell them the right thing. When 
they found it hard to do right, it helped them to see how 
good he was. 

3. THe TRUTH EmPHasizep, 
What did I call Auntie Margaret, to whose house the 


little girl used to go? What was Jesus to these men? 
I think they would call him their best friend. 


But Jesus was a friend to boys and girls also. Many 
times we are told that children came to hear him talk. 
Some time we will have a story about how he made a 
sick boy well. Once, when mothers brought their chil- 
dren, he left off speaking to the grown folks to talk with 
them, and hold them in his arms. 
what he said ? It meant that he was glad to have them 
come to him. They liked to listen to his stories, and I 
am sure that he liked the children, and smiled when 
he looked into their faces. He watched them in their 
play, and perhaps he helped them in their games. Do 
we know the hymn—I wonder if we can sing it— 


Do you remember 


‘* 1 think, when I read that sweet story of old, 
When Jesus was here among men, 
How he called little children, like lambs, to his fold, 
I should like to have been with them then. 


** I wish that his hands had been placed on my head, 
That his arm had been thrown around me, 
And that I might have seen his kind look when he said, 


ee 


* Let the little ones come unto me. 


Would you be glad if Jesus lived in our neighbor- 
hood? Would you like to go to him, and hear his 
stories about the birds and the flowers, the foxes, and 
the fises ? We cannot see Jesus, but he is near us now. 
We cannot look into his face, but we can have him for 
our friend. We cannot follow him as Andrew and John 
did, but there is a way that we can talk with him. 
you tell us how? 
bymn : 


Can 
Let us sing another verse of the 


** Yet still to his footstool in prayer I may go, 
And ask for a share in his love ; 
And if I thus earnestly seek him below, 
I shall see him and hear him above.’’ 


How many of you pray every night? That is the way 
we thank him for.his love, and ask his help. How 
many pray in the morning? He is glad to have us pray 
to him at any time. Hecan hear us wherever we are. 
He is glad to have us tell him about all the things that 
please us. We can tell him about our presents, and 
about our other friends. He is glad when we are glad, 
and, if we are in trouble, he will comfort us. 

We .«wmember our, other friends, but sometimes we 
‘ 
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forget about Jesus. Shall we wot try to remember him, 
and tell him about our happy times and our troubles? If 
we have done wrong, we must ask forgiveness, and tell 
Jesus all about it He will help us to do better. Shall 
we speak to him now? 

The teacher should remember that the highest type of 
prayer is mcre than simply asking. It is communion 
between the soul and God, like that of friend with friend. 
If the child tells Jesus of the broken toy or the happy 
game, it is not irreverent or meaningless. It is one step 
in the establishment of the relationship which makes 
men friends with God. 


VII. SUMMARY OF THE LEsSON STEPS. 








The Truth | Jesus is our 
Emphasized. Friend and 
"} Helper 





Jesus’ Friends, 


The Lesson and what they 
did 


Story. 





Preparation } Story of 
for Lesson Auntie 
Story. Margaret 


VIIL. Picrures FOR THE CHILDREN. 


1. Street Scene in Nazareth. 
2. Christ Blessing Little Children, by Hoffman. 
3. Christ Blessing Little Children, by Plockhorst. 


4. 
(No. 1 is from The Sunday School Times picture sup- 
plement. For information as to this and the other pic- 


tures, see leaflet, which will be furnished free by the 
Editor. ) 
IX. BLACKBOARD ILLUSTRATIONS, 

1. Write the Golden Text on the blackboard before 
the class meets. 

2. As the story preparatory to the lesson story is told, 
print the word ‘‘ FRIEND"’ on the blackboard. 

3. As the lesson story is told, make the sketch, and 
show John the Baptist preaching to the people. 

4.When you first speak of Jesus, print the name on 
the blackboard, and, as the story progresses, make a 
stroke with light-colored chalk to stand for him. As you 
tell of the disciples following him, make two marks to 


stand for them : and as you speak of Jesus’ home, rep- 
* resent it in the distance. 


5. As you close the lesson story, print in the words 
‘* WAS THEIR,’’ and at the proper time erase them, and 
substitute ‘‘ 1S OUR.’’ 


Christ and the Fishermen, by Zimmerman. 
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[Epiror’s No1e.—A leaflet containing valuable suggestions 
as to how to make the best use of these primary helps, with a 
selected list of books useful for primary teachers, will be sent 
free, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, upon request. ] 
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For the Junior Teacher 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


2 


ATERIAL to be used : John 1 : 19 to 2: 11. 
To-day we are still by the river Jordan. John 
is there, and at this time there comes to him a delega- 
tion from Jerusalem to ask him who he really is. He 
denies that he is the Messiah, or that he is Elijah, or 
‘that prophet’? whom they were expecting. When 
pressed for an answer, he tells them that he is merely 
the voice of one crying in the wilderness, but that after 
him One is to come whose shoe latchet he is not worthy 
to unloose. 
The very next day John sees Jesus again coming to 
him. He at once exclaims, ‘ Behold, 
God, which taketh away the sin of the world.’’ 


the Lamb of 
This 
John must have said by revelation, for otherwise he 
could not have given utterance to such a thought. Then 
he told those around him how he came to recognize 


41 


Jesus as hedid. It was on account of the miracle at his 
baptism, which we studied about last Sunday. 


The Lesson Story 


This brings us to our lesson. Again, the next day, 
This time two of John's disciples 
were with him, and, when he once more bore witmess to 
the character of Jesus, these two disciples left John and 
followed the Master. They dwelt with him that day, 
but exactly where we are not told. One of the two who 
followed Jesus was Andrew, Peter's brother. The other 
one was, as all suppose, John the Evangelist. Now it 
seems that Andrew was filled with the desire that his 
brother Peter should also know him whom he had now 
learned to know. So he set off at once to find Peter. 
Then he brought him to the Lord, and so Jesus had 
three disciples. 


John saw Jesus. 


On the following day, Jesus himself 
came across Philip, and called on him to follow him. 
Philip was a townsman of Andrew and Peter, and proba- 
bly knew them, so, when the call came, he too obeyed. 
So the Master now had four disciples. But very soon 
Philip started off, and found a friend named Nathanael, 
and brought him to Christ. At first Nathanael did not 
believe that the Messiah could possibly come from so 
rude a town as Nazareth, but Philip simply said, ‘‘ Come 
and see.'’ So he came, and was soon convinced that 
Philip was right. So now the Lord had five disciples. 

The batance of the passage to be covered refers to 
the visit of Jesus with his five disciples to Cana of Gali- 
lee, where he wrought his first miracle, and where the 
budding faith of these disciples was confirmed by the 
display of the power of Jesus. 


Applying the Lesson 

Now call the attention of the class to the way in 
which these men all acted as soon as they received the 
call to follow Jesus. They each accepted at once. And 
well was it for them that they did. If they had rejected 
the Lord, we should probably never have heard of them 
again. They themselves had no idea at the time that 
such blessing was to come to them from the acceptance 
of this call. They merely thought that it was their duty 
to follow. But, doing their duty, they were in the line 
of the divine blessing. This story has Deen repeated 
many thousands of times since then. 
mourning the death of Mr. Moody. But in his life this 
same story may be found. He obeyed the call of duty 
when as yet no one knew of him. He did what he 
thought was the best for him as a lay worker. But in 
those early days in Chicago he never thought what a 
future God had in store for him. 


Just now we are 


Had he done what 
many thousands of young church-members around him 
did, he never would have been heard of outside of his 
business. But God led him on and on, as he followed, 
and the result was that he became a blessing to countless 
thousands the world over. What a lesson for us, to do 
our nearest duty, and, when we hear God's voice calling 


- us to follow, to yield prompt obedience ! 


There is another sweet lesson to be learned to-day. 
It is this : ‘‘ When you have found Jesus, tell others the 
story."" This iswhat Andrew did, and in this way he 
won for the Master one of the most fruitful of ail his 
apostles. So, too, Philip sets us the same example. If 
only each believer would draw one other to Jesus, it 
would not take long to have the world converted. Yet 
what do we see? We see many of our churches which 
have over a hundred members in which in the course of 
a whole year only one or two find Jesus. What is the 
matter? The matter is that so few of the members 
like Andrew or Philip. 


are 
Are you one of the Andrews, 
or are you one of those who never do or say one thing or 
word for the Lord Jesus ? 


Questions 
To be Assigned a Week in Advance.—What commit- 
tee went from Jerusalem to John? 
they: ask John ? 
was ? 


What questions did 
Who did John say that he himself 
What did John say about this One who was yet 
to come? Where did all these things happen ? 

For Use in the Class.—First get the answers to those 
questions that you gave out a week in advance. Then 
go on to the text of the lesson. Where was John at the 
time of the lesson? Whom did he see coming towards 
What did John say when he saw Jesus? Why 
Who heard 
Whom did An- 
Name the fourth disciple whom 


N ow 


him ? 
did he call him ‘‘the Lamb of God’"’ ? 
John say this? What was the result ? 
drew seek for at once? 


Jesus gained ? What did this fourth disciple do ? 
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After this, where 
What miracle did 


how many disciples did Jesus have ? 
did Jesus and his disciples go? 
Jesus work in Cana of Galilee ? 

{Epitor’s Nore.—A leaflet containing helpful suggestions 
as to the use of pictures and other working methods, for 
teachers of junior classes who follow Dr. Schauffler’s helps, 
will be mailed free, upon request, by the Editor of The Sun- 
day Schoo! Times. ] 
New York City. 
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For the Intermédiate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HE kingdom of Christ began on earth by the attach- 
ment of individuals to himself. Each new disciple 
introduced his friends, one by one, to his Master. Thus 
the divine society has continued to spread. The teach- 
er’ s work is to inspire this motive of building up Christ's 
kingdom, and to explain and illustrate its methods. 
This lesson, with its simple record of the first days when 
Jesus, as the Messiah, began to gather disciples, fur- 
nishes an opportunity for the teacher to lead each of his 
scholars to adopt the motto, ‘* Win One."’ 


The Bible Material 

1. John’s announcement of the coming Messiah (John 
I : 19-28). 

2. John's declaration that Jesus was the Messiah (1 : 
29-34). 

’ 3. John's introduction of two of his disciples to Jesus 
as the Messiah (1 : 35, 36). 

4. First disciples received and taught by Jesus (1 : 
35-5!) 

5. The faith of the disciples in Jesus confirmed 
2: 1-11). 

General Preparation 

1. John's Testimony Winning Disciples for Jesus. 
Several young men from Galilee had attached themselves 
to John, hoping to win with him the deliverance of their 
nation from both priestly and Roman oppression, and 
its restoration to righteousness. When he declared that 
he was neither the Messiah nor the prophet to lead the 
nation (vs. 19-22), but only a messenger to introduce 
the leader already among them, and as yet unknown 
(vs. 23-28), they must have looked eagerly for the new 
Master. ‘They had been baptized by John as a condi- 
tion of becoming his disciples, confessing their sin. 
When their teacher pointed to another man as the 
sacrificial lamb, who would take away their sin and 
baptize them with the Holy Spirit (vs. 29-34), they 
could not long remain with John. The very next day 
he pointed out Jesus to them as the Lamb of God (vs. 
35» 36). 

2. The Beginning of the Ministry of Jesus. 1 sat one 
day under the alders and the tarfa trees near the Jordan, 
and pictured that scene when Andrew and that other 
John who were John's disciples had their first interview 
with Jesus. He occupied, probably, a booth of boughs, 
to which he invited them (vs. 37-39). From ten o'clock, 
Roman reckoning, the three young men sat and talked 
of the wonderful mission to which one of them found 
himself called. When the day closed, the three were 
one in purpose, and the two were devoted with all their 
hearts to the new-found Messiah. He was the one they 
had sought, and now their hope through him was un- 
bounded. 

3. First Steps in Forming the New Kingdom, The 
first recorded words of the Messiah to men after his bap- 
tism were, ‘‘Come and see.'’ This has been the sub- 
stance of the message of his disciples ever since. They 
have sought simply to bring others into personal ac- 
quaintance with him. Andrew said to his brother 
Simon, ‘‘ We have found the Messiah,’’ and Simon was 
persuaded to ‘*come and see."' John probably found 
his brother James about the same time. The next day, 
Jesus had planned to go to Galilee, where there was to 
be a wedding of friends of his family. His new friends 
On the way they saw Philip, a fel- 
low-townsman of Andrew. 


accompanied him. 
Philip accepted the invita- 
tion of Jesus to join their company, and that day cast in 
his fortunes with them. Already, perhaps, they had ar- 
rived in Cana, when Philip came to his friend Nathanael, 
an honored citizen of the village, and repeated the mes- 
sage which was to become the watchword of Christians, 


* We have found the Messiah."" ‘: Come and see."’ 
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4. A Lesson on the Messiah's Mission (John 2 : 1-11). 
The wedding to which Jesus had come as a guest oc- 
curred next day. Mary had learned to rely on her son 
in times of difficulty. When, in the midst of the merry- 
making, the supply of wine gave out, she told him 
quietly of the disappointment. He did not promise to 
replenish the wine-jars, but she confidently teld the 
attendants to wait on his word. The sign he wrought 
not only confirmed his new disciples in their belief that 
he was the Messiah, but it was the keynote of the minis- 
try he had just begun. He came to bring new life to 
men as he brought the sparkle into water by changing 
it into wine. ‘‘I came that they may have life,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and may have it abundantly.’’ 


Reference Literature 
{The use of the beoks mentioned here is not a necessary part of this 
course, but is merely supplemental. A leaflet giving information as to 
these and other books of reference will be sent free, upon request, by the 
Editor of The Sunday Schoo! Times.] 

Gilbert (chap. 7), ‘‘ The Beginnings of the Ministry."’ 
Bruce's ‘‘ The Training of the Twelve’ (chap. 1), Be- 
ginnings. Edersheim (Book III, chap. 3); Stalker 
(77 57, 58). On the miracle at Cana, see Beecher 
(chap. 9), ‘‘ The Household Gate ;’’ also Farrar (chap. 
11), ‘* The First Miracle."’ 


Suggestive Questions 

1. Johu's Witness to Jesus. What was the meaning 
of John’s answer to the Jews? (John 1 : 23.) How did 
he say that Jesus differed from him? (1 : 26.) Why 
did John call Jesus the Lamb of God? (1 : 29; Isa. 
53-) How did John know that Jesus was the Son of 
God ? (John 1 : 33, 34.) What idea of the Messiah do 
these sayings of John give to us? 

2. The First Disciples. What was the meaning of 
the title which the two disciples gave to Jesus? (1 : 38.) 
How were they persuaded to become his disciples ? (1 : 
39.) What was their first work for Jesus? What con- 
vinced Simon that Jesus was the Messiah? What con- 
vinced Nathanael? What bonds of union held these 
young men together? What evidence do you find from 
this record that Jesus was the Son of God ? 

3. The First Miracle. Why did the mother of Jesus 
expect him to make good the lack of wine? What evi- 
dence have we that water was changed into wine ? What 
does this miracle show of Christ's estimate of marriage ? 
Of festivities? What was its effect on the disciples ? 
How did it manifest his glory ? How do we learn from 
this miracle that Jesus is the Son of God? (John 5 : 36.) 


Suggestive Topics 

To every seeker Christ says ‘‘ Come and see."’ 

The first disciples had everything to learn about Jesus, 
but they were as truly his on that first day as they were 
when they had learned all that he taught them. 

The fundamental change which will renew society is 
the allegiance of individual souls to Christ. 

Those who would minister to men as Christ did will 
show his glory in social life. 

[Epiror’s Notr.—A leaflet suggesting useful methods of 
using these studies of Dr. Dunning’s, and giving a selected 
list of books bearing on the lessons, will be sent free, upon 
request, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times. ] 


Boston. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


The First Disciples of Jesus 


John 1 : 19 to2 : 12, 


I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION. 
{For each member of the Bible class.] 

For the facts related in this lesson we are wholly in- 
debted to the loving and faithful memory of the beloved 
disciple. He relates how, within a few days, presuma- 
bly right after the temptation, Jesus received, at the 
Jordan and at Cana, some unmistakable and striking 
testimony. Apparently he mentions these three inci- 
dents, not because they were all that took place, but 
because they were so representative of the ways in which 
his Messianic character was forced home to the men of 
that day,—by prophetic insight, by personal contact 
and conviction, and by the manifestation of power. 

It is to be noted that the belief awakened in the dis- 
ciples and others at this time was far different from that 
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Messianic recognition which Peter so nobly expressed at 
Cesarea Philippi some time later. That was a matured 
conviction, based upon a gradual appreciation of the 
true character of the Master ; this was a flash of insight 
of superficial importance, valuable chiefly for its proph- 
ecy of a better and deeper knowledge in course of time. 
All men were looking for the Messiah, and were willing 
to accept the one whom John pointed out, but they 
merely identified him with their own conceptions as 
to what he ought to be. The expressions ‘‘ Messiah,"’ 
‘* Lamb of God,"’ and even ‘‘Son of God,’’ must not 
be given too great significance in the mouths of John 
and the disciples. The same expressions, two ycars 
later, had, even to them, a very different meaning. 

Read over John 1 : 19 to 2 : 12, noting (1) how John 
the Baptist deliberately reiterated to the Jerusalem depu- 
tation his conviction that his own function was only 
preparatory (1 : 19-28) ; (2) how he testified later that 
Jesus, the holy and unselfish one, was the expected 
Messiah (1 : 29-34) ; (3) how John introduced Jesus to 
his first disciples (1 : 35-42) ; (4) how these and others 
were led to acknowledge him as the Messiah (1 : 43-51); 
(5) how their faith in him was strengthened by the mira- 
cle at Cana (2 : 1-11) ; (6) the quiet sojourn in Caper- 
naum (2 : 12). 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

[None of the books named are necessary in following these Studies, 
The references to them are collated only for those who wish to use them, 
For fuller information about books see leaflet, which will be mailed free 
by the Editor.] 

A suggestive study of a part of these details is found 
in Stalker's monograph, ‘‘ The Two St. Johns *’ (Ameri- 
can Tract Society). Equally valuable are Dods's com- 
ments in the Expositor's Bible on John (Vol. I). For 
the Messianic hope consult chapter 13 of Mathews's 
‘* History of New Testament Times in Palestine,"’ and 
on Jesus’ relations to social life see his ‘‘ Social Teach- 
ing of Jesus’’ (159). 

III. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION. 

[To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful conside.ation, to 
members of the class. The references in the brackets are to other lesson 
helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.]} 

1. john the Baptist. (1.) What noble traits in tle 
character of the forerunner are illustrated by his words 
about Jesus? (2.) In what three ways did he express 
the difference between Jesus and himself ? 

2. The Titles he Gave Jesus. (3.) What ideas must 
John have intended to convey by the term ‘‘ Lamb of 
God'’'? (4.) In view of the current ideas regarding the 
Messiah, and of the use of ‘‘ Son of God"’ sometimes as 
a Messianic title, what meaning may we suppose John 
and Nathanael to have given it? 

3. The First Disciples. (5.) Were there five of them, 
or six? Does verse 41 imply that’ the other disciple 
found 2s brother as well? [Critical Notes: v. 41. Me- 
Laren: 1. Schauffler: § 3.] (6.) What was the par- 
ticular influence or fact which transformed these Galileans 
into loyal disciples of Jesus? [McLaren: 4, { 1.] 

4. The Miracle at Cana. (7.) Whichis more impres- 
sive to us, —the miracle itself, or the gospel of friendliness 
which it preached? (8.) What made it impressive to 
the disciples ? 

5. Zhe New Relationships of Jesus. (9.) How did 
Jesus express the sense of the new mission given to him, 
divorcing him fromm familiar ties ? 

6. The Religious Environment of these Events. {10.) 
Who were the ‘‘ priests, Levites, and Pharisees’’ ? Had 
they a right to interrogate John ? 


IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 


[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 


To study the life of so self-effacing yet great a man as 
John the Baptist is to renew one’s confidence in the 
genuineness of character. 
power. 

How vividly John the disciple remembered his first 
contact with his Lord,—the day and hour ! 

This account of the first disciples is like a parable in 
its teachings. Obedience to the call of God, fellowship 
with Jesus, eager testimony to others, appreciative in- 
sight, —how often these are repeated in human experi- 
ence ! 


John was not a genius, buta 


[Epitor’s Note.—A leaflet giving suggestions for the con- 
duct of a senior Bible class, with a selected list of books 
bearing on the current lessons, will be sent free, upon request, 
by the Editor of The Sunday School Times. ] 


Yale University. 



























January 20, 1900 “ 


The Life Story of Jesus 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


T is with deep regret that the Editor has to announce 
that the fifth instalment of Dr. Geikie’s new Life 
Story of Jesus cannot be given here, owing to the serious 
illness of its author. A cabled response to a cabled in- 
quiry for the manuscript was the first notification received 
of this sad news, and now, just before closing the page 
forms, the following lettg comes from Dr. Geikie’s son: 


BOURNEMOUTH, ENGLAND, 
December 30, 1899. 
REV. AND DEAR SIR: 

Many thanks for your kind letter. Unfortunately, my 
father, Dr. Cunningham Geikie, is most dangerously iil, and it 
will be a miracle if he recover. I need hardly say that I am sure, 
were my dear father conscious, he would have most heartily re- 
ciprocated your Christmas greetings. May I do so in his name, 
and may I say that father has always been delighted to write for 
‘The Sunday School Times? He has been-greatly pleased by the 
appreciation you, your readers, and the American public gene- 
rally, have shown for his writings. I can only add that, should 
he become able to attend to business matters once more,—and 
God grant that he may !—your letter shall be placed before him at 
the first opportunity. Believe me to remain 

Yours very sincerely, 
CHARLES JAMES GEIKIE, 
Curate of Windhill, 
Shipley, Yorkshire. 


The loving sympathy and prayers of Dr. Geikie’s 
many warm friends and grateful readers will go out for 
him and his family in this their time of sore affliction. 
May our heavenly Father bless and strengthen him in 
whatever, through His love and wisdom, the course of 
his present illness may be ! 


Work and Workers 


Convention Calendar 


Virginia, RE PUMOMEEO » 868 8 86 owe 
North Carolina, at Charlotte 
Tennessee, at Nashville. ... 


March 7-¢ 
March 13-15 
March 28-30 


California, atSan Jose ..... . . April —— 
West Virginia, at Ravenswood . April 17-19 
Louisiana, at Baton Rouge . . April 24-26 
Texas, at Temple. . . ° ‘ . April 25-27 
Seanees, at Atchison. . «0. 2. 3 se . « May 8-10 
Washington, at Walla-Walla .......... May — 
North Dakota, at Grand Forks ......... . May 24, 25 
Oregon, at Pendleton. . . May —— 


x 


Notes from International 
Secretary Lawrance 


ELENA, Montana, has just completed a very thor- 
ough canvass of the city with remarkable results. 
There has been great interest developed, the like of 
which has not been seen in that city for a long time. 
The churches and Sunday-schools are reaping substantial 
benefit from the increased interest and addition of mem- 
bership. 

Alfred Day, General Secretary of the Ontario Provin- 
cial Sunday-school Association, is to be congratulated in 
having an assistant secretary who is to work under his 
direction, in the person of Thomas Yellowlees. He is 
now taking his first instructions in the work in Mr. Day's 
office in Toronto. 

Tennessee has taken an advance step in putting in a 
field worker, in the person ot Dr. G. E. Harrison, who 
began his work with the new year. 
ing to the front. 


Tennessee is push- 


Very encouraging reports come trom 
the Utah Convention, which was held 
at Salt Lake City the first three days 
of December. E. B. Stevenson, formerly of Cedar 
Rapids, lowa, and connected with the American Sunday- 
school Union, was with them as a speaker. He was on 
his way to the Pacific coast, to take charge of the Ameri- 
can Sunday-school Union work in that locality. A let- 
ter from President Brainard speaks very highly of Mr. 
Stevenson's work. They elected superintendents of the 
home, normal, primary, and house-visitation depart- 
ments, and are hoping to carry forward the work under 
these special lines with more vigor in the future. The 


A Good Convention 
in Utah 
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new officers cannot be reported until after the meeting 
of their board for organization. 

The greatest interest in Sunday- 
school work throughout the country 
seems to be, at present, in the evan- 
gelistic side of it. . The Sunday-school Week is having 
prominence, especially in the East. The 11th of Feb- 
ruary is Decision Day in Ohio, The last Sunday in 
January is Decision Day in several other states. Feb- 
ruary 25 is Decision Day in New Brunswick. Blessed 
news is coming from all parts of the country in regard to 
spiritual results of the work. This is, after all, the test 
of efficiency. No matter how thoroughly a mill is 
equipped, if it won’t grind wheat it is of little value as a 
mill. Our Sunday-schools are for the salvation of souls. 
We must extend our organization, we must cover the 
field more thoroughly, but the test of efficiency is salva- 
tion and edification. 


Decision Day 
Throughout the Land 


x & & 


Books and Writers 


Education in Theory, Practice, 
and History 


Two Children of the Foothills 


T is not, perhaps, too much to say that Elizabeth Har- 
rison’s new book, Zwo Children of the Foothills 
(Chicago and St. Louis: Sigma Publishing Company. 
$1 net), is without a parallel in educational literature. 
Never before has there been such a conjunction of cir- 
cumstances or forces as that of which this book is the 
resultant. An expert kindergartner of high spiritual 
sensibility, with an accomplished companion, living in 
isolation for a year in the foothills of California ; two 
unkempt young motherless children, with no knowledge 
whatever of the conventions of refined social life ; rug- 
ged primitive surroundings ; an intimacy between the 
two learned ladies and the children ; a Froebel Mother 
Play picture-book, —these are the factors. 

Kindergarten treatises we have, and compilations of 
mothers’ and teachers’ experiences galore,—all good 
and necessary,—but nowhere else such a continuous, 
extraordinary demonstration of the fundamental right- 
ness of the Mother Play, carried out on the untutored, 
self-active child mind. Rare insight, delicacy, dis- 
crimination, executive orderliness, reign triumphant 
in these spiritual mothers. In these children we see 
the fundamental educational principle of unhindered 
self-activity working out its own salvation, with mar- 
velous endorsement of Froebel’s claim. Take the two 
chapters on ‘‘ The Coo-Coo Song’’ and ‘‘ The Bridge,’’ 
for instance. If our primary teachers who talk about 
‘‘spiritualizing the lesson’’ would only learn a lesson 
from these two chapters, they would see how the child's 
self-activity is the only true spiritualizer. They would 
see how, from the child’s point of contact with life, the 
finest and highest spiritual conceptions, under proper 
direction, germinate and control the child's feeling, 
thinking, and doing. The chapter on ‘ Christmas 
Time,’’ as is also the case with others, has the fascina- 
tions of romance. It is true literature. With Miss 
Blow’s two books on the Mother Play in one hand, and 
Miss Harrison’s Two Children of the Foothills in the 
other, the parent and the kindergartner have an unfailing 
light upon their path. 

The School and Society 

Education is ‘« a question of the unity of the child's 
experience, of its actuating motives and aims, not of 
amusing, or even interesting, the child.’* There is a 
barrier between the child’s life in school and at home 
which interferes with this unity, and prevents the child 
trom having ‘‘ the same attitude and point of view in the 
school as in the home.’’ Here is the core of Professor 
John Dewey's small but luminous, and perhaps epoch- 
marking book, Zhe School ana Society (Yhé University 
of Chicago Press. 75 cents net). It is the product of a 
broad educational philosophy, and the knowledge ob- 
tained through three years of experience in a unique 
institution, the Chicago University Elementary School. 
It insists that changed conditions, especially the indus- 
trial social situation, demands a new pedagogical point 
of view. Old methods simply mean a waste of human 
life. The child who leaves his mind at home, and 
takes only his body to school, is the victim of a false 
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pedagogy. Professor Dewey is more than a reformer, he 
is a former. His book is a model of clearness, brevity, 
and géneral literary excellence, as well as of the book- 
maker's fine artisanship. 


The Education of Children 

Each new volume that is added to the Appletons’ 
International Education series cannot but increase the 
admiration of the student of education for the distin- 
guished editor of the series, the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, Dr. W. T. Harris. His brief 
prefaces to the books are wonderful little essays, which 
would make the books worth owning, if for no other 
reason. The latest volume is a selection, translation, 
and annotation of Montaigne on 7he Education of Chil- 
dren, by L. E. Rector, Pd. D. (New York : D. Appleton 
& Co. $1). The editor pointedly says that the signifi- 
cance of Montaigne lies chiefly in his protest against 
pedantry. He is not to be taken as undoubted author- 
ity in this day, but he is valuable as a tonic and correc- 
tive. Dr. Harris also says that Montaigne will be read 
with most profit by those teachers who ‘are satisfied 
best when their pupils learn the most by what is called 
the cramming process,’’-—~and these are many. But, 
nevertheless, the teacher of to-day will profit by reading 
these pungent paragraphs, so many of which anticipate 
in principle our more modern educators. 

Montaigne had an inkling of the importance of know- 
ing the child, and yet that he knew really very little 
about children is -shown in such passages as that in 
which he advises the creation of friendship and good- 
will in one’s children, adding, ‘‘ Of course, if they be 
brutes,— and our age produces thousands,—we must 
hate and avoid them as such.’ This but illustrates the 
great man ahead of his time groping for the light. He 
was not an advocate of harsh methods, or of unintelli- 
gent memorizing. He knew the educational value of 
‘«doing.’’ He knew that things come before words, 
that knowledge does not come altogether from books, 
that character-building is of commanding importance, 
etc. The book is not only interesting from a historical 
point of view, but useful for the immediate applicabil- 
ity of much of its quaint dogmatiring. 

Rousseau. and Education according to Nature 

Handy and readable books on the lives of the great 
educators, by thoroughly competent authors, make up 
The Great Educators Series. Rousseau was one of the 
most eccentric, yet one of the most influential, of all the 
writers on education. His influence was not always 
good, by any means, and yet he was the originator of 
large reforms. He was the first to contend that the 
prime essential of the true teacher is a knowledge of the 
child. He pleaded for an understanding of the child 
through a discernment of the child’s own point of view ; 
yet he was himself very unpractical, as he was also in 
some of his theories absolutely wild. 

Thomas Davidson makes a fair, clear, and thoroughly 
independent examination into the life story and doctrines 
of this great innovator, in his book, Rousseau and Edu- 
cation according to Nature (New York : Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons. $1 net). He follows his subject's life through 
the two periods, formative and productive. He gives also 
a view of the current ideas and aspirations in Rousseau’s 
time, —a background quite essential to the true portraiture 
of any individual. He then considers Rousseau’ s educa- 
tional theories, and estimates his influence. That this in- 
fluence, both upon theory and practice, was and is great, 
and that Rousseau had marvelous glimpses of truth, he 
thoroughly admits. But some of the most enthusiastic 
admirers of Rousseau will doubtless be disappointed in 
Davidson's estimate of his value as an educator. Yet it 
is a comfort to find that in his preface the author says that 
he himself is probably more disappointed, after this can- 
did examination of Rousseau, than his readers will be. 
A conclusion of this kind is usually a sign that an author 
has been exceptionally conscientious and thorough. ‘The 
book is therefore to be welcomed as a real contribution 
to the literature of the history of educational movements, 


Educational Nuggets 

No one can get a very profound or systematic idea of 
education from short detached extracts culled from the 
works of great educational writers, but such a little vol- 
ume as Educational Nuggets (New York : Fords, How- 
ard, and Hulbert. 40 cents), gathered by John R. How- 
ard, has nevertheless a legitimate excuse for being. Not 
many teachers know much about education as a philoso- 
phy, but. many a teacher can find a seed-thought or 
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germinal impulse in a single trenchant sentence that 
goes to the bottom of things. A bit from Spencer, for 
instance, ought to change the whole ideal of most teach- 
ers who have never realized that ‘‘any piece of knowl- 
edge which the pupil has himself acquired, any problem 
which he has himself solved, becomes by virtue of the 
conquest much more thoroughly his than it could else 
be.'’ So; too, a parent ought to reform on reading that 
‘‘The aim of your discipline should be to produce a 
self-governing being, not to produce a being to be gov- 
erned by others.’"" The authors from whom these nug- 
gets are taken are Plato, Aristotle, Rousseau, Herbart, 
Spencer, Harris, Butler, Eliot. 


Love and Law in Child Training 

Most parents are sure that they love their childrer, 
and are no less sure that they ought to lay down the 
law to them. Yet very few parents understand just what 
the latter obligation really requires of them. The well- 
known kindergartner, editor, and author, Emilie Pouls- 
son, has just put together some of her essays and magazine 
articles in a book called Love and Law in Child Train- 
ing (Springfield, Mass.: Milton Bradley Company. $1). 
The book is intended primarily for mothers of young 
children, and is naturally written from the kindergarten 
point of view. Miss Poulsson is not only learned in 
Froebelian doctrine, but she has also a large fund of the 
rare quality of good common sense. The chapter on 
‘*Early Virtues,” for instance, handles sympatheti- 
cally and convincingly such misunderstood subjects as 
truth, obedience, endurance, self-reliance, etc. Particu- 
larly helpful are the chapters on Christmas and the 
Santa Claus question, one of which is by Miss Laura E, 
Poulsson. Mothers who have never given much thought 
to the meaning of child's play, and who are not likely to 
go into it as completely as Miss Blow carries them, will 
here get an insight into one of Froebel’s most profound 
aspects of education, —the utilization of play. 


The Physical Nature of the Child, and How to Study It 

One of the most practical results of the latter-day 
child-study movement, and one quite within the com- 
prehension of the ordinary mind, is the emphasis put 
upon the child's subjection to his bodily conditions. 
Several books of late have handled this subject ably, but 
none with greater clearness and practicality than Pro- 
fessor Dr. Stuart H. Rowe's Zhe Physical Nature of 
the Child, and How to Study It (New York : The Mac- 
millan Company. $1). The two fundamental princi- 
ples about which the whole book revolves are ‘that 
action is the first law of growth, and that individuals 
vary enormously in their capabilities for different kinds 
of mental and physical action. Healthful and patho- 
logical conditions are set forth without technicality and 
with engaging perspicuity. The book is in no sense 
either a physiology or a psychology, but it is the sort of 
treatise which not only educators and teachers should 
read, but which would be of almost equal value in the 
hands of parents and superintendents of orphanages and 
like institutions. 
Bringing Up Boys 

To know how to keep so thoroughly in touch with a 
boy as to exert an influence on him that shall be per- 
manently good, without making him feel that he is con- 
tinually in leading-strings, is a rare attainment. A 
practical little bock, entitled Bringing up Boys, by Kate 
Upson Clark (New York : Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 50 
cents), very sensibly and deftly handles such matters as 
the boy’s manners, his defects and peculiarities, -games 
and athletics, the boy's library, his evenings, his poli- 
tics, and his social, moral, and religious discipline. A 
chapter is given to the tobacco habit, and one on the 
important matter of seeing that the boy is kept busy. 
The pages are alive with genuine illustrative incidents, 
demonstrating that the author is not a mere book theo- 
rist, but a student of life to good purpose. 


The Kindergarten in a Nutshell 

A concise, simple little account of what the kinder- 
garten really is, is a desideratum well met by Nora 
Archibald Smith's Zhe Aindergarten in a Nutshell 
(Philadelphia : 
York : 
cents ; 


The Curtis Publishing Company ; New 
Doubleday & McClure Company. Cloth, 50 
leather, $1). This litthke book is one of the 
series known as The Ladies’ Home Journal Practical 
It is not a handbook for the trained kinder- 
gartner, of course, but it is a book which she can put 
into the hands of mothers or of any one whose idea: of 
the kindergarten are false or hazy. It is, im fact, a book 
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for child-study clubs, round-tables, parents’ associa- 
tions, etc. It ought to find a large mission in correcting 
the misapprehensions under which the kindergarten 
notoriously labors and suffers. 


History of Educational Theories in England 

The development of educational systems and methods 
in England is a subject by itself, apart from the general 
history of education, even though it is an integral part 
of that history. Mr. H. T. Mark has concisely dis- 
cussed this subject in a book of less than a hundred and 
fifty pages, entitled An Outline of the History of Educa- 
tional Theorics in England (Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. 
Bardeen. $1.25). The subject matter of the book cov- 
ers the early and Renascence periods, together with the 
theoretical, physical, intellectual, technical, and moral 
aspects of education. 


x 2% % 


Francis Lieber: His Life and Political Philosophy. By Lewis 
R. Harley, Ph.D. With portrait. 8vo, pp. xi, 213. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 


Like Dr. Follen, Francis Lieber was a man whose 
arrival in America marked the opening of a new epoch 
in several respects. He especially was the first to lift 
political theory out of the range of the merely practical 
to the level of philosophic discussion. His career as a 
teacher, first in the State University at Columbia, South 
Carolina, and then in Columbia College, was memo- 
rable, not for the introduction of German ‘ pedagogic 
method,’’ but for the ethical earnestness, the breadth of 
view, and the philosophical elevation of his influence 
upon young men. As a political philosopher, indeed, 
he belonged to a now obsolete school, but one which was 
characterized by a generous love of liberty. Like his 
friends Bluntschli and Laboulaye, he knew a great deal 
of history, but did not derive his philosophy from it. 
He was a theorist, not a scientific man, in this field, as 
in that of economics. Dr. Harley, in this handsome 
volume, comes after Professor Perry, who published 
Lieber's Life and Letters in 1882. He aims at a survey 
of the philosopher's published writings, and an estimate 
of his influence upon America, and this he achieves 
with good success. While he mentions the influence 
Niebuhr exerted over Lieber during their stay in Rome, 
it is surprising that he makes no reference to Lieber's 
little book, Conversations with Niebuhr, which has a 
perennial value and interest. Many readers will wel- 
come this fresh account of a lofty character, who ex- 
hibited a true patriotism and a steady enthusiasm for 
the right. 
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Strength and Beauty. By J. R. Miller, D.D. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1. 

The Secret of Gladness, Same author and publisher. 
illustrated, pp. 32. 60 cents. 


Unto the Hills. Same author and publisher. 
cents. 


Many people enjoy most (and some busy people need) 
that sort of help which comes from books that give them 
an uplift and inspiration, rather than that gained by 
close study. Dr. Miller has well supplied the needs of 
such in his book Strength and Beauty. It is replete 
with helpful counsel and with word illustrations, which 
will serve to stimulate readers to braver, stronger, and 
nobler living. A message of cheer comes to us in the 
dainty, prettily illustrated booklet The Secret of Glad- 
ness, with an earnest entreaty to be glad Christians, and 
to appreciate more fully the many reasons for being so 
which one is apt to forget. The one hundred and 
twenty-first Psalm is made very helpful in Dr. Miller's 
booklet Unto the Hills. The writer contrasts the lives 
of people who look always to earth with those who lift 
their eyes upward to the hills of God. He shows what 
blessings would be sure to follow if the pilgrims of to- 
day would sing, ‘‘I will lift up mine eyes unto the 
hills '’ with the same hope and fervor that inspired those 
of old. 


16mo, pp. 262. 
I2mo, 


16mo, pp. 32. 35 








< 
The Mystery of Marie Roget, and Other Stories. By Edgar 
Allan Poe. With historical and critical comments by Henry 
Austin. 3 vols. 16mo, pp. 130, 135, 134 New York: R. 


Fenno & Co. 
In spite of the fact that so many clever short-story 


$1.50 per set. 


writers, American and European, have arisen in the past 
half-cefitury, the tales of Edgar Allan Poe still hold their 
own. The present edition consists of three attractive 
and handy little volumes, comprising The Mystery of 
Marie Roget, The Gold Bug and The Black Cat, The 
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Murders in the Rue Morgue, and A Tale of the Ragged 
Mouniains. The books are prefaced with historical and 
critical comment by Henry Austin, whose poems, by 
the by, have occasionally appeared in The Sunday 
School Times. In the role ot critic and editor, he here 
shows himself to be a just admirer of the man whom 
some critics have regarded as the greatest of American 
poets. It is a pity, however, that Mr. Austin allows his 
personal antagonisms to creep into work like this, going 
so far afield as to animadvert upon Mr. Bok and The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, with which Poe was quite un- 
familiar! There are many persons who know Poe only 
by his Raven and his Bells. All such will have a new 
opportunity, in these little volumes, of getting better 
acquainted with the writer, whose influence holds .per- 
manent in prose as well as poetry. 


x 


Die Sintflutsagen. By Professor Hermann Usener, 
Germany: Cohen. About $2. 


Professor Hermann Usener, of the University of 
Bonn, not a theologian, yet an authority on the subject 
of comparative religions, has published a noteworthy 
work, Die Sintfiutsagen, which furnishes probably the 
most complete systematized collection of deluge stories 
from the various nations of antiquity that has appeared. 
He finds that there are four groups of these stories,— 
the Babylonian, the Jewish, the Indian, and the Greek. 
These four again form double groups of two, the first 
containing the Babylonian and Jewish, and the second 
the Indian and the Greek. The first double group is 
characterized by assigning the corruption of man as a 
cause, and his destruction as a purpose of the flood, 
while the latter group does not have these details, ex- 
cept, to some extent, in later modifications in the Greek. 
As a collection of material, Usener’s work is probably 
unsurpassed, and will be warmly welcomed even by the 
many who cannot agree with him in his interpretation of 
the religious significant teachings of the deluge stories ; 
namely, that they are not the memories and mementoes 
of great upheavals of nature, but rather a representation 
f'the development or origin of light. 
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Helps for Ambitious Boys. By William Drysdale. 12mo, illus- 
trated, pp. vi, 439. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
$1. 50. 


In these days of enlarged outlook and noisy activities, 
ambitious boys, and those interested in them, need new 
help to decide the proper direction for their talents and 
energies. To such inquirers Mr. Drysdale offers an in- 
structive and suggestive guide-book. After subjecting 
the aspirants for honors to a searching examination, 
physical and moral, he discusses the question of college 
education, and explains its advantages without pronoun- 
cing it indispensable to success. Clearly written chapters 
exhibit the present-day preparation for the recognized 
learned professions, and for those various occupations 
which claim almost equal right to thesameeminence. Tle 
glory-bringing career of the army and navy, the allurements 
of journalism and fiction-writing, the sober employments 
of trade, agriculture, and railroad management, are all 
considered fairly. To each original chapter is appended 
another of pithy maxims and elucidations from writers 
of authority. The illustrations are portraits of Ameri- 
cans of recent distinction. 

< 
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Memoirs of a Revolutionist. By P. Krapotkin. 
519. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. §2. 


Prince Krapotkin is a most interesting figure among 
the Russian anarchists. Theson of a noble and a gene- 
ral in the army, a page in the Emperor's court, and a 
scientific man of recognized worth, he abandoned all 
social advantages, and endured a severe imprisonment, in 
the cause of popular liberty as he understands it. At 
first 2 socialist, he rejected that theory from fear of its 
establishing a tyranny of society over the individual. 
He then elaborated his own dream of a civil society 
formed by the free co-operation of free associations, and 
dispensing with government except in emergencies. His 
autobiography shows how much of his revolt against 
society and government is traceable to the cruel and 
abnormal condition of the people in Russia. He has 
been charged with showing sympathy for the violent and 
destructive anarchists, such as Johann Most, but he 
seems to repudiate them here. His story is well and 
skilfully told, full of adventure, and by no means des:i- 
tute of instruction for the student of sociology. 


I2mMo, pp. xiv, 
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Books Received 


January 9 to January 16 


Bonnell, Silver & Co , New York 
Holy Land from Landau, Saddle and Palanquin. 
By William Bement Lent. $1.50. 
The Century Company, New York 
1: Excelsis for School and Chapel. $35 per | 
hundred. | 
Cumberland Presbyterian Publishing House, 
ashville 


By Mrs. J. 


THE CENTURY Co., 
Publishers of the leading hymn and 
tune books for church, prayer-meeting 
and Sunday-school, have just issued a 
model book for the latter purpose, 





IN EXCELSIS 
FOR SCHOOL AND CHAPEL 
A large proportion of its hymns and tunes 


Filled Hands. 
cents. 

Sedister. By Mrs. Mark Morrison. 35 cents. 

‘* 4 Mind to Work."’ By Rev. James E. Clarke, 
20 and 30 cents. 


H. Morton. 50 


are taken from the church edition of “In 
Excelsis,” and it is designed to help young 
people toward the formation of good taste 


Eddyism. By Rev. J. R. Walker. 15 and 30 in music. It is a beautiful book,— bound 
cents. in full cloth with gold stamp. We never 
Tae Minister's Family. By Frank H. Sweet. before published so large and complete a 
33-cents. book for Sunday-schools. The price is only 


Dodd, Mead & Co., New York 
Texts Explained. By F. W. Farrar, D.D., 
F.R.S. $1.50. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York 
The Story of Lewis Carroll. ‘Told for Young 
People by the Real Alice in Wonderland, Miss 
Isa Bowman. $1. 
Letters of Benjamin Jowett, M.A., Master of 
Balliol College, Oxford. Arranged and 
edited by Evelyn Abbott, M.A. LL.D., and BESTION OF 


Lewis Campbell, M.A., LL.D. $5. Church Hymns z Gospel Songs | 


Sateen © Sates, vow von ‘ Board covers, $25 per 100; cloth covers, ink stamp 
The Great Sinners of the Bible. By Louis | $30 per 100. Same, with Scripture Readings: Hoard | 
Albert Banks, D.D. $1.50. 


covers, $32 per 100; cloth cover, ink stamp, $40 per 100. 

5 cents per copy extra, each, if RY mail. 

The Editor Publishing Company, Cincinnati | The 8-page pamphiet, MOODY MEMORIAL HYMNS, | 

Naaman, the Leper. By Mrs. M 1. Cash with new half-tone portrait, $3 per 100; 4c. each by mail. | 
“ ‘ The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 
Funk & Wagnalis Co., New York —— — —_——____— satis 


ue Motherhood. |! ames C. Fernald. 60 és e yA > | 
— “Shut-=In Series’ 
Nos. 1 and 2 


The Leeds & Biddle Company, r1o1g-21 Market 
15 leaflets and tracts in each. 


Street, Philadelphia 
Bushido, the soul of Japan. By Inazo Nitobé, 
A.M., Ph.D. 75 cents and $1. 
Sabbath-school teachers can 
reach the masses by distribut- 
ing these tracts to the scholars. 


35 cents in quantities. We would like to 
send a copy for examination (free, to be 
returned if not wanted) to any reader of 
this paper. A postal card te The Century 
Co., Union Square, New York, will bring it. 











Young Men’s Christian Association 








New Amsterdam Book Company, New York 
A History of the Transvaal. By H. Rider 
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Questions for answer in this column should 
be addressed to *‘ Question Box of The Sunday 


rT? | 


| School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Pa."" Ifan answer by mail is desired, a two- 
cent stamp should be enclosed. 

Books mentioned in this column can be ob- 
tained from The Sunday School Times, postage 


| free, upon receipt of prices named. 


The dates in parentheses occurring in this 
column refer to past issues of The Sunday 
School Times. Such issues will, as a rule, be 
supplied, at five cents each, as long as they last. | 


* | 
Sunday-School History 
} 


Will you kindly inform me where I can get a 
book or pamphlet that will give me a picture of 
Sunday-schoo! work at the opening of this cen- | 
tury, and a sketch or history of our Sunday- | 
school work since that time ? 


‘* Yale Lectures on the Sunday-school : | 
Its Origin, Mission, Methods, and Auxil- | 
iaries’’ ($2), by H. Clay Trumbull, is a 
book that covers the subject in a way 
that does not seem to have been attempted 
in any other work. 


~*~ 
Can S. S. Libraries be Improved? 


Do you think it would be profitable to devote | 
art of your space in some issue to suggestions 
ooking toward the betterment of Surday-school 
libraries? ‘There is certainly great need of re- 
form in this branch of our work, and it occurred 
to me that The Sunday School Times could get 
at it more successfully than any other medium 
published. 

I had the privilege of reading a paper on the 
subject at the joint meeting of the Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and New York (Public) Library 
Associations last spring, and was able to secure 
action, on their part, to the effect that a joint | 





Thomas Nelson & Sons, New York 
Three Babes, and What They Did. By R. B. 

Sample set of No. 1, 6 cents ; of both Nos. 
1 and 2, 12 cents; 15 sets of each series (450), 


Wainwright. 50 cents. 
70 cents ; 44 sets of each series (1,320), $2.00, 
postpaid in all cases, Address 


DR. 0. F. PRESBREY, ?* Stone's... 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Nelsons’ 
Teacher’s 
Bibles 


Haggard. $1. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York 


Religion of Israel to the Exile. By Karl Budde, 
D.D. $1.50. 


The Presbyterian Committee of Publication, 
Richmond, Va. 
Christian Science. By William P. McCorkle. 
$1.25. 
Rénpee-thewen Hoge: Life and Letters.. By his 
Nephew, Peyton Harrison Hoge. $3 and $4. 





Fleming H. Revell Company, New York 
Matthew. The Genesis of the New Testament. 
By Rev. Henry G. Weston, D.D. 75 cents. 
Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston 


The Life of Russell H. Conwell, Preacher, 
Lecturer, Philanthropist. By Albert Hatcher 





lustrations, New mcord- 





Smith. $1.25. ance, New ape. ; . 
‘ are just what Sunday-school teachers 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York want he Illustrations are from recent photographs. | 


The Concordance is the most complete yet produced. 
Maps are specially engraved from the latest sur- 
veys, and have thorough index. 


The Light of Scarthey. 


By Egerton Castle. 
$1.50. 


E. B. Treat & Co., New York anh, erates Scho Tienes says," Tie Netcon | 


Christian Sci By William A. P i aN Sas tet Ge, _vor ok toa 
t Sc 2. ili i . | is exce pig styles and prices. For sale a 
_ lan Science y Nlam ‘urrington pA nn ey Rooke for catalog. THOMAS NELSON 
ae & SONS, publishers, 37 East 18th Street, New York. 





Thomas Whittaker, New York 


Biblical Introduction: Old Testament. By | 
W.H. Bennett, M.A. ; New Testament. By 
Walter F. Adeney, M.A. §2, 
ze SEE. 


BEST AND LATEST BOOKS. THE POPULAR 


TRAVELING LIBRARY PLAN. 


| Successful Organizers, Solicitors & Saleamen wanted 
for Towns. Rearing Clutsx Societies, School<« ete Very Plessant— 


usiness 


De artment as — PARSELEE ee. 1847 Wabash Ave.. Chtsagt, 
= OXFORD MAPS 
Advertising Rate ee. Prot. HS: OSBORN, LL.D. 


‘ 2 : Geography, and are accepted au- 
80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent | Western Asia thority. The map of Palestine is 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be | Egypt and Sinai = cssential for the lessons of the 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than | St. Paul's Travels se 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
mever guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned onan appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be ar For inside- pommel oe 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular - AMERICAN 
vate will be charged. All advertisements are Fire Insurance Company, 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and | Mos, 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadeiphia. 
ee Advertisers are free to examine the | —— “van = 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 7%% pt Mert Daiwa —— estate Cone ets 
7 ¥ ° oO; Ss co L od 
scription, see fourteenth page. erences furniched. B. Erickson, Langdon, N. ba 


ee  FILLMORES’. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONCS 


NOW READY. No. 2. PRICE 10 CENTS. 


FILLMORE BROS.. 1!9 West 6th St., Cincinnatl, Oo. 


*s 40 Bible House. New York. 


% Safe Investments 
21 years, have never failed once. One investor 
writes to us: ‘‘ Since 1892 I have been carefully 
selecting some of your choice loans, and have 
never lost a dollar, and, when other securities failed, 
have been tided over many evil days because | could al- 
ways depend upon the income from your mortgages.” 
Write to us for our list of loans in the blackwaxy belt 
of Texas and in Oklahoma. Loans guaranteed. 
THE_BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT Co. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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contain New Helps, 350 Hl- | 


OXFORD MAP PUBLISHERS, Oxford, Ohio. | 


in real-estate first mortgages, as placed by us for | 


committee was appointed to bring before the | 
state Sunday-school associations the necessity of 
giving the matter attention in their conventions ; | 
also to make further suggestions. 

Having had the care of a large Sunday-school 
library in Montclair, New Jersey, for three years, 
can appreciate many of the obstacles to its 
successful working, and it has seemed to me that | 
the matter is of enough importance to warrant 


The above letter came to the Editor 
some time before this Question Box was 
commenced. While the Sunday-school 
library had already received a good share 
| of attention in The Sunday School Times, 





| it was evident that the writer of the letter 
| had thoughts on the subject worth pub- 


| an article from him giving expression to 
those thoughts. This article, entitled 
‘*What has Happened to the Sunday- 
school Library ?’’ will appear in next 
week's issue of The Sunday School Times. 
Another article, ‘‘One Way of Solving 


Charles Gallaudet Trumbull, will also 
shortly appear in these columns, Any 
suggestions from other Sunday-school 
workers as to practicable methods of in- 
creasing the usefulness of the library will 
be welcomed by the Editor. 


“ 





; 


| 
|A Mistaken View of Grading 


Will you kindly give me some advice about 
| grading the Sunday-school? I am superinten- 
dent of aschool averaging an attendance of sev- 
enty-five or eighty. I wish to increase interest 
spiritually, as well as in the lessons. I wish also 
to increase average attendance. I have been 
thinking over the propriety of grading. ‘This, 
however, is quite an undertaking, and so I ask 
advice. We have two primary classes, —younger 
class properly the infant class, and the older 
ones all over eight until ten,—young ladies’ 
class, young men’s class, two adult Bible classes, 
| and four smaller classes, —ten in all. 


The school in question is a/ready 


graded. So are most 


Sunday-schools. 
Yet many superintendents seem to feel 
that ‘‘grading’’ is too great an under- 
taking for them to attempt. The truth 
| is, to grade a school is simply to recognize 
| the different stages of development exist- 
| ing in its different members, to place to- 


gether for study those of similar attain- | 


iments, and to adapt their teaching to 
| ote needs. Grading does nof require 
| separate class or department rooms, nor a 


careful attention. | 
| bhewt Mible dictionary ? 1 know Hmith's used te 


lishing, and the Editor promptly secured | 


the Sunday-school Library Problem,’’ by | 
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€ Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
and “ pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys; they are made of 
tough glass, tough against 
heat; they do not break in 
use; they do from accident. 
They are clear, transparent, 
not misty. Look at your 
chimney, How much of the 
light is lost in the fog? 
Be willing to pay a little 
more. 


Our “Index” describes a@// lamps and their 
froper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 
Address Macnetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


model Sunday-school building. It is for 


| this reason that the new ‘‘ Graded Helps ”’ 
,in The Sunday School Times are for use 


in every Sunday-school in the land, 
whether it bears the proud title ‘‘ graded 
school’’ or not. 

Those who would study the whole sub- 
ject in its varied possibilities cannot do 
better than to read the admirable series 
of articles Mr. Fergusson wrote for this 
paper, as follows: ‘*Why Grade the 
(February 4, 1899), 
‘* How to Grade a Sunday-school"’ (Feb- 
ruary 11, 1899), ‘‘ How to Introduce the 
Grading System'’ (February 18, 1899), 
and ‘‘ What May be Studied in a Graded 
Sunday-school"’ (February 25, 1899). 


Sunday-school ?"’ 


~% 


As to Bible Dictionaries 
Will you please tell me what you consider the 


be, but | thought there might be a better one in 
use now. 


The Bible dictionaries that have ap- 
peared during the last few years are so 
widely different in purpose and scope that 
it would be impossible to name any one of 
them as ‘‘best'’ for all. 

The expensive four-volume dictionary 
“edited by Dr. James Hastings ($24. April 
23, '98; August 19, '99), is the work of 
the pragressive conservative party in bib- 
lica) criticism ; its writers cover a wide 
range of difference in point of view. 

A book that should have great useful- 

ness is the cight-hundred-page Dictionary 
of the Bible by Professor John D. Davis 
of Princeton ($2. December 24, '98), 
His point of view is that of one who 
holds to the ‘* first-rate historical trustwor- 
thiness’’ of the Scriptures. 
‘‘A comprehensive, concise, handy 
| dictionary of the Bible, for twenty-five 
| cents,’” to quote its publishers, is that 
prepared by Dr. EL W. Rice, of the 
American Sunday-school Union (Septem- 
ber 29, '94). The book is remarkably 
helpful for its size and price. 

Few better Bible dictionaries for the 
general use of teachers have appeared 
than M.G. Easton’ s illustrated work ($1. 50. 
September 29, ’94). 

The Encyclopadia Biblica ($5 per vol. 
December 30, '99), of which the first vol- 
ume has just appeared, edited by Profes- 
sor T. K. Cheyne of Oxford, will be of 
service only to the critical scholar and 
Bible student who understands at the 

outset that the work represents the as- 
sumptions of the extreme ‘‘ higher criti- 
cism."’ 

dn ordering goods, or in making inguiry 
concerning anything advertised tn this paper, 
you will oblige the publishers, as well as the 
| advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
| fisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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The Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, January 20, 1900 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.” 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new sub- 
scribers. ‘hese rates include postage 

Five or more copies to separate 
75 cts. addresses will hereafter be sent at 
a reduced rate of 75 cents each, per year. (The 
former rate was $1.00, ) 

Less than five copies, and more 
$ 1 -00 than one, will be sent to separate 
addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

Five or more copies in a package 
60 cts. to one address will be sent at the 
rate of 60 cents each, per year. 


$ 1 50 One copy, one year. . 
One copy, one year, to minis- 
$1 00 ters, missionaries, and theological 
students, , 
One free copy additiona 
Free Copies will be allowed for every 
ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent 
or 60 cent rate. 
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Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 

Additions may be made at any time 
Additions to a club—such additional subscrip- 
tions to expire at the same time with the club as origi- 
nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate share 
of the yearly club rates in for e at the time the addition 
is made, 


A Club at The papers for a club of five or more 
. subscribers may be ordered sent 
Two Rates partly to individual addresses at 75 


cents each, and partly ina package to one address. at 


60 cents each, when so desired, 


How Papers cent rate do not bear the names of 
the subscribers in the club. The 


are : 
Addressed oo is addressed to one person 

Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 
at the rate of $1.50, $1.00, or 75 cents a year, can have 
the address changed at any time without « harge. 

A package-club subscriber who has paid the old 50 cent 
rate for the current subscription can fave a copy trans- 
ferred from a pac kage to a separate address for 25 cents 
when the year’s subscription has over six months to 
run. When it has six months or less to run, the cost, 
to change is 15 cents to the end of the year’s "subscrip- 
tion. ‘Those whe have paid the 60 cent rate can have 
the change made at any time for 15 cents to the end of 
the year’s subscription. 


Dividing 
> may be divided into smaller packages 
a Package of tive or more copies each, if desired. 
The paper ts not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time fe id for, unless by special request. 
Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 


Sree, upon application, 
b 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School ‘Times will be sent to any of the | 
countsies embraced in the Universal Postal Union at | 


the following rates, which include postage : 


One « opy, one year, 

‘lwo or more copies, one year, 

‘Yo ministers and missionarie s, 
fur one or more copies, 


8 shillings 
6 shillings each 
6 shillings each 


‘To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, orina 
package to one address, whichever may be preferred by 
the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Pogeer and Stoughton, 
27 Vaternoster Row. London, EF. 
or half-yearly subscriptions at be above rates, the paper 

to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOUN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers. 
103t Walnut Street, I hilade Iphia, Pa. 
P. O. BOX 1550. 


Use a Binder 


A great many of the readers of The Sunday 
School Times wish to preserve their papers and 
The 


papers can be placed in the Binder week by week. 


have them in convenient form for reference. 


The volume is not cramped at the back as when 
the old style of binder is used, but opens wide 
and easy like a flexible-sewed book. 


The Styles 
Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 


Single one, 90 cents, postpaid 


Two or more, 75 cents each, postpaid. 


Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. An excellent 


Binder, although very plain. 


Single one, 60 cents, postpaid 


Iwo or more, 50 cents each, postpaid 
The flexible 
for the reader 


somewhat 


Binder makes 
while the stiff 
better for the 
of the papers. 


Binder may be 
permanent preservation 


John D. Wattles & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. | 


In ordering goods, or in making inguiry 
concerning any thing advertised in this 
paper, you wll oblige the publishers, as 
well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisment in The Sunday 
School Times. 


Papers sent in a package at the 60 


LArge packages at the 60 cent rate | 


» will receive yearly | 


a handier volume | 


|THE ‘aaa CHURCH | 1G HT 


For eiectric, gas, or oil. | 
I. |. P. Fr ink, s5t Pearl St., New York, 


| dimensions. Book of Light and 
estimate free. 
BRONCHIAL TROGHES. 
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with BROWN’S 
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A Chart of Christ’s 
Journeyings 
Prepared by C. E. Arnold, A.M. 


THis chart ingeniously combines an 

outline harmony of the Gospel story 
of Christ's journeyings with four clear 
maps of the journeys so arranged that 
the whole complicated sequence of 
journeys, places, and events can be seen 
at a glance, in an attractively compact 
and comprehensive form. 

The chart gives information that is 
obtainable otherwise only by laborious 
research and comparison. It is needed 
alike by expert Bible student and aver- 
age Bible reader. The price makes it 
easy to get. 
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Printed on a single sheet of linen map 


























Satisfy those who enjoy whole- 
some, delicious, well seasoned 
food. 
meat stock that money can buy, 
in Libby’s famous hygienic 
kitchens. 
to make 8 plates of soup. 
Oc. at your grocers. 


Made from the choicest 


Enough in each can 











Booklet * 





LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, 


CHICAGO, ILL, 
‘How to Make Good Things to Eat™ free 
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| Worth Repeating 


| The Creature’s Song of 
Expectation 
sy A. L. Waring 


HY creatures suffer, O Most High! 
And yet thy sons rejoice ; 
Thy birds sing on to dying men 
With clear, exulting voice ; 
Thy sunbeams dance among the flowers 
That veil our dead from sight, 
And sorrow lays a harmless hand 
On ever-fresh delight. 


O sacred Unity of Love! 
This life and death behind, 
Attracting heart aloof from heart, 
And mind at war with mind. 
To the worn spirit grieved for thee 
At every passing jar, 
Ilow touching in their fearless tone, 
| How sweet thy concords are ! 





| If out of depths that sin has made, 
And would have filled with wo, 

We hear above creation’s groan 
Her music soft and low, 

It is that lovely things on earth 
The atoning truth declare — 

The hallelujah of thy heaven 
Receives an answer there. 


Thou hast a spring of endless health, 
With issues great and wide, 

In the free heart that dares to live 
Because thy Christ has died ; 

An element of bliss divine 
That passes mortal bound, 

And worships with the heavenly host 

| At every joyful sound, 


When through the haunting shades of death 
We take our hallowed way, 
And see in resurrection dawn 
The place where Jesus lay, 
Still love to love in quest of him 
The word of comfort gives ; 
Still angels watching af his grave 
Bear witness that he lives. 


A gloom may gather as we go, 
And sound and sight grow dim ; 
But day has risen on the paths 
That lead his friends to him. 
All through the dull decline of sense, 
And even while we die, 
His triumph finds the listening ear, 
And fits the expecting eye. 


We follow him, and earth shines on, 








Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 Broadway, New York. 


ONE HUNDRED 


LAWTON & CO., 32 Fore 


From our faint gaze set free ; 

Her psalms, that call no more on us, 
Pursue their praise of thee. 

While thou, on our eternal life 








copies of a letter, 


of work, 


piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be made on a Lawton 
Simplex Printer. No wash- 
ing. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
Agents wanted. 
8t,, New York. 
Btreet 


Through all decay intent, 
Art keeping for the day of power 
Thy human instrument. 


Then may our silence in thy hand, 
Mid sickness and distress, 

Take part in that ascending hymn 
Which serves thee none the less; 

Till the whole church’s bridal joy, 





ress | 


» paper folded within stiff cloth covers. 
4 Price, 20 cents 
> For sale by booksellers, or mailed, LY 
| 2 postpaid, by the publishers. 
| 8 OHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
9 1031 alnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
2 
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'§ Pocket Koition 
@ ofthe [International ¢ 
'& Dessons for 1900 
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help is not at hand. 
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book with one at all times. 


Unblemished and complete, 





Oe oe : 


HIS little book, is- 
sued from year to 
year, has grown so 
popular that, should 
we discontinue pub- 


lishing it, many regular purchasers would be disappointed. 

S - It contains the text of all the lessons (in both versions) 
‘\ in the International Series for 1900, with lesson titles and 
Golden Texts, and with fifty-two blank pages for notes. 
the thing for convenient use when 


Just 
the Bible or lesson 


Its size makes it possible to have the 
Spare moments may thus be 
utilized in studying ‘‘ next Sunday's lesson."’ 

It is an ideal present from teacher to class, and from 


“It is capitally gotten up, and will be 
utiliz able by me during the next year. 
* The little book is a gem, a model of convenience and 


* Perhaps only a New-Englander, wading through the 
drifts « f a blinding snowstorm, can fully appreciate the convenient size of 
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measuring, with covers, Y% uch in thickness. 


4) 
6 
' superintendent to teachers. 
\ From the Rev. Dr. A. F. ScHAUFFLER : 
| \ thoroughly 
| From Fartn LATIMER 
beauty.” 
j From Juusa F Peck 
| ~ 
‘ these little books.’ 
| » 
4 
| uf pages, 
| - 25 cents; five or more, 20 cents. 


more, go cents each. 





Bound in cloth, with side stamp in color and gold. Size, 24X%ainches. 227 


Single copy, 6y mail, 


Bound in fine leather, 50 cents; five or 


3 John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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Shall win a blessed universe 
To its Redeemer’s feet. 
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Place of Revivals in the 
World’s Progress 


From “ Lectures on Revivals,” bei Edward Norris 
Kirk, D.D. 





” our own field of observation, and in 
the world’s history, we find the phe- 
nomena popularly designated awaken- 


ings, reformations, or revivals of religion. 


epochs in secular history ; 


ment of life, —whether vegetable, animal, 
or intellectual, —in commerce and in art. 


They are merely advancing stages, culmi- 
nating epochs, transition periods, in hu- 


man progress. 


Indeed, revivals are but the more -mani- 
fest and brilliant stages of the advance of 
Even the most iso- 
has an un- 
and though no news- 
paper announces it, though its theater be 
it has awakened 

more joy and praise in heaven than the 
| most brilliant of military exploits, or the 


Messiah's kingdom. 
lated and limited 
earthly splendor ; 


of them 


the humblest hamlet, 


Many persons entertain the notion that 
they are abnormal, —at best, mixed bene- 
| fits ; whereas they hold in the religious 
world the same place as the most glorious 
nay, they thor- 
oughly affect that history, and we find 
their counterparts in every other depart- 
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grandest triumphs of genius. It is one it 
a series of events not only commensurate 
with human history, but which also con- 
stitutes its only intrinsic and permanent 
value, whose originating and shaping in- 
fluences are the exercises of that power 
which has commenced the redemption 
and renovation of a world ruined by sin. 
More definitely, then, what it is in- 
tended here to affirm is that every human 
event finds its ultimate relative value in 
its more or less direct and intimate con- 
nection with two grand issues,—the ad- 
vancement of the great institution called 
the Kingdom of Christ, and the introduc- 





tion of the individual man into that king- 


dom, with all its unending consequences | 


to him. 

This is our standard. Judged by this, 
‘the direct revival of religion holds the 
first rank in moral grandeur and in im- 


portance among all the occurrences of | 


history, excepting only such purely divine 
movements as piepare for them,— such as 
the incarnation of Deity, and all those 
sublime events which cluster around it. 
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A Scholar’s View of 
Moody 


Extract from an article by Professor George Adam 
Smith, M.A., D.D., LL.D., in The British Weekly 


ROFESSOR DRUMMOND said : 

‘* Moody was the biggest human | 

ever met.’’ To those who have not 

seen the man at work, nor felt his per- 

sonal influence, this tribute may seem ex- 

aggerated. The following facts go a long 
way to justify it. 

Take his work in this country. He 
came to us in 1873, quite unknown, from 
another country, with its accent, and with 

ethods of work which it was difficult 
or our narrowness to associate with the 
more solid and permanent influences of 
religion. In six months he was the 
strongest religious force among our peo- 
ple. He stirred the country as it had 
never been stirred since Whitefield and 
Wesley. 
our denominations enlisted in his mission. 
On weekdays and Sundays—on the latter 
often at a very early hour—his meetings 
crammed the largest halls of our chief 
cities; and in Liverpool and London 
larger halls still were built for the con- 
Stantly increasing numbers. . . 

No one could visit North America within 
ecent years without feeling that Mr. 
Moody was one of the great personali- 
ties of the Continent, and that not only as 
an evangelist or the representative of 
evangelical religion, nor even as an organ- 
izer of education, but for his own self’s 
sake as a man who lived his faith, and 
who lived it with extraordinary force of 
character and wisdom. His nation would 
willingly listen to all that he had to say. 
You saw the proofs in the newspapers : 
wholly irreligious journals reported his 
speeches by telegraph, and religious jour- 
nals of schools even hostile to his own 
discussed his opinions seriously and with 
great respect. 

In public his influence could be felt 
everywhere, and one’s private acquaint- 


which bear the stamp of his preaching 
and example. It is quite true that in 


minished among thoughtful men and wo- 
nen by the very undiscriminating judg- 
ments which he sometimes passed on 
certain phases of modern thought. But 
that his countrymen’s appreciation of his 
personal strength and the sincerity, and 
of the value of his work in education, 
survived the strain he thus put upon it, is 
another test of his real greatness. In- 
deed, he was great enough to seek and to 
work for a reconciliation between the 
opposing parties in his nation’s religious 
Lie. 

It was when this ideal was upon him 
that I learned to know him. Before last 
spring I had spoken with him but once, 
at the time when Henry Drummond was 
bitterly attacked by many religious people. 
He said he had never read or heard 


id not heartily agree, only that he wished 
he would sometimes speak on the Atone- 






‘large heart and large mind—along with | 


| field we. had 


Most sober and able men in all | 


ance with Americans only grew, to dis- | 
cover an ever larger number of lives | 


more recent years this influence was di- | 


anything by Drummond with which he | 
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THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


‘ment. Then followed the statement, 
_which he afterwards printed, that Drum- 
| mond was the most Christ-like man he 


ever knew. But even these proofs of a 


Drummond's admiration for Moody, con- 
ceived during a long time of association | 
in very critical work—did not wholly pre- | 
pare me for so greata man. We met at 
Yale, where I discovered for the first time 
what a hold Moody had on the respectful 
attention, | think I can say admiration, of 
American students. He asked me to) 
speak at the Commencement exercises of 
the Northfield schools, and at the Ameri- 
can students’ conference there. I hesi- 
tated, pleading on how many points I | 
differed from the Northfield teaching 
about Scripture. His answer was, ‘‘ Come, 
and say what you like,’’ and I felt at once 
the inspiration of his trust. At North- | 
several conversations on | 
O. T. criticism, some alone, some with | 
others. 

I shall néver forget his patience, the | 
openness of his mind, his desire to get at 
the real facts of criticism, or the shrewd- | 
ness and humor with which he combated | 
them. It was then that he finished one | 
talk with the words, ‘‘ Look here, what's | 
the use of telling the people there's two | 
Isaiahs when most of them don't know | 
that there’s one ?’’ But most beautiful was | 
his anxiety about the effect of criticism | 
upon piety and preaching. He had on | 
his heart not only some congregations 
which had Suffered many things from | 
criticism in the pulpit, but the divisions | 
in the churches which were due to critical 
views. But he was very fair, and said 
that these divisions were probably not due | 
only to the new opinions about Scripture, | 
but to the temper in which they had been | 
met by the other side. One of the dis- | 
cussions with several friends concluded | 
with prayer from him, so earnest that I | 
shall ever look back upon it as one of the 
greatest moments of my life... . 

What I feel to be our sorest loss in the | 


She Quit Coffee 


And Got Well with the Help of 
Postum Food Coffee 


‘1 am a schoolgirl, and want to tell you what 
Postum Food Coffee has done for me and several 
of my relatives. 

‘The old-fashioned coffee always made me 
heavy and dull, and gave me heartburn, with 
dyspepsia. When we tried Postum Food Cof- 
fee it did rot taste good, but I begged for another 
trial, when the directions were followed, and we 
found it delicious. Since that time we have 
used it regularly, and I never have any trouble 
with the heavy feeling or dyspepsia. 

‘* Dr. Lowrie prescribed Postum for my uncle, 
Mr. ——, property man of the Boston Theater, 
and it worked a marvelous change in him. He 
quit the common coffee, and has been using 
Postum Food Coffee ever since. He looks bet- 
ter than he ever did before. His family also 
use it. Uncle is very strong in his praise of 
Postum for the good it has done him. Please 
do not use my signature, but you can use the 
| Statement."" —— ——, Worcester, Mass. The 
| mame can be furnished by the Postum Cereal 
} Co., at Battle Creek, Mich. | 





' wrong to be envious even to this extent, 
| when we have so very much mare to thank 


S*LESROOMS IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 
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AGENTS WANTED TO SELL 
LIFE OF 


DWIGHT L. MOODY 


Rev. J. WILBUR CHAPMAN, D.D. 


one of MOODY’S MOST INTIMATE 
CO-WORKERS, and, NEXT TO. HIM, 
THE GREATEST EVANGELIST IN THE 
WORLD. ‘The book will be replete with per- 
sonal incident and anecdote, and tells the stor 
of the GREATEST AND MOST USEFUL 
life of the century. How by his eloquence and 
ywer vast assemblies in this country and Eng- 
| and were held entranced and thousands of 
! 
| 





death of this great and good man is that 
we shall no more have his large heart and | 
large mind in the reconciliation of those 
divisions of opinion among Christian men 
which are so strong, and, in some quar- 
ters, so bitter, at the present day. No 
one could have assisted reconciliation so 
much as D. L. Moody. Yet it seems 


God for in the influence and results of his 
servant's life. 
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souls were blessed. I'l IS A MAGNIFICENT 
OPPORTUNITY FOR AGENTS. ‘Terms 
liberal. Send 20c. to pay cost of mailing an out- 
fit, QUICKLY. 


JOHN C. WINSTON & CO. 
718 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


She ee ewe eee > or. e. 
Life and Work of 
pwicHt L. MOODY 
BUM EP MOBY Sil TRAY SREY Pit He 
ene A 50,000 AGENTS WANTED AT ONCE 


Liberal terms. Freight paid. Credit given. .A golden 
oppurtunity for you. Outfit free. Write to-da 


P.W. ZIEGLER & C0., 32% beste Sn Pease 


ty Agents Wanted 


for our Memorial Life of Moody. Tens of thon- 
sands will be sold. A splendid opportunity to make 
money fast. Don’t lose time, but order outfit now. Big 
profits; credit; freight paid. Outfit Free. Fac 
subscriber gets a fine phototype portrait of Mr. Moody, 
for framing, free. Send ten cents to help pay postage. 
Write quick, before territory is gone. 
AMERICAN BOOK AN ) BIBLE HOUSE, 
132 N. 12th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Millions of people are waiting for the authentic and 
official history of the Life and Work of this great 
| Evangelist. Highest commissions; credit given; 
| freight paid; sample absolutely free; biggest money- 
| maker ever known; $25.00 a day to agents. Write 
| to-day, and be first in the field. Address, Century 
—S— ma | COMPANY, 3943 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| There is Only One Authorized 
| LIFE OF 


D. L. MOODY 


(READY SHORTLY) 
| This is being preparéd, at Mr. Moody’s expressed | 
wish, BY HIS SON 
W. R. MOODY 
} 
| 


Over one hundred original illustrations, mostly 
exclusive, reserved for this work. 


You Surely Want No Other 


Numerous substitutes are being thrown on the | 
market, inaccurate, unauthorized, and misleading. 


ee 





SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION 


ACTIVE AGENTS.— Ministers, teach- 
ers, students, bright men and women 
| 


in every community. Send twenty- 
| five cents for prospectus and outfit. 


Sole publishers of all of Mr. Moody's Author- 
ized Books. Full descriptive list and terms on 
application. 


Fizming H. Revell Company 


158 Fifth Avenue, New York | 
63 Washington St., Chicago | 
154 Yonge St., Toronto. 




















Extra Copies 4 
of the Pictures! 


The Sunday School Times of December 23 (issue 


Number 51) contains the Picture Sup it giv- 
ing pictures on the First Quarter’s Les f 1900. 
They are arranged so that each one m cut out, 


and shown to the class. Extra copies «. -he Sup- 
plement will be sent in a mailing-tube to subscribers 
to The Sunday School Times for use in their classes, 
at ten cents per copy for less than five copies ; 
five or more copies, five cents each. These prices 
include postage. Please bear in mind that extra 
copies are sent upon order of subscribers only. In 


ordering, be sure to state that you are a subscriber. 4 


Joun D. Warttres & Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TO THE CARS 



















































** FLURRIED MEN LACK WISDOM” 
Worry ! 
use of 


Hurry! Flurry! are all avoided by the 


SAPOLIO! 


for quick work is not hurried work. 
Are you in a hurry to finish your house-cleaning, 


and yet do it well? Then try this method: A smali 





bowl of water, a cake of Sapolio, and a cloth, and you 
will do more cleaning than a pail of water and three | 
cakes of ordinary soap. No. 33. 


B. & B. 
price works wonders 


It’s that—price—which makes this shelf- 
emptying so extraordinary—so unusual in op- | 
portunity, | 

Good goods at lowest prices ever known— | 
right now, too, when it’s a rising market—in 
the face of advancing values. 

Odd lots of goods there’s hardly a house- 
hold The Sunday School Times reaches but 
what has use for. 

All-wool 32 inch neat dark Plaids, 1§¢. 
Splendid all-wool 36 inch Dress Goods re- 
duced, 2§¢c. 

Odds of neat dark 75 cent silk mixed Dress 
Goods, ge 

Brokén lines 7§c. to $1.00 Dress Goods, 


we 

Fine Black Dress Goods ’way under price, 
50c. 
Silks also suffer severely—many handsome 
waist silks, 

If any goods wanted now or soon, for 
gowns, waists, skirts, girls’ school wear, in- 
vestigate this shelf-emptying, and you'll be in 
line for such saving as will surprise you. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 


Wort Work~ 
Because it isn’t mounted on 
THE IMPROVED 


HARTSHORN 


SHADE ROLLER. 
A perfect article. No tacks re 
4H» quired. Notice name on roller 
@wheu Duying your shades, 


a 


WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK, 



















Roys and Girls can ret a Nickel-Plated 
Watch, aiso a Chain and Charm for se.ling 
1% doz. Packages of Bluine at 10 cents each, 
Send your full address by return mail and 
we will forward the Bluine, post-paid, and 
, a large Premium List. »o money required, 
BLUINE CO. Bex 3. Concord Junction, Mass. 





A Brawny Scot 
Eggs and Grare-Nuts 
“T would like to give you my experience since 


using Grape-Nuts ten weeks 


*I75 





I began weighing | 






pounds, with a big stomach, ‘owing to im- | 
proper digestion. 
**T now weigh 199 pounds, and the flesh is on | 
the right places ; 
anatomy. 


that is, the entire muscular 






“Before trying Grape-Nuts I looked upon | 
the food as a Yankee dodge to fleece the public 
s (I am Scotch). I am glad to admit my mistake. 
I stir two raw eggs in one-half cup Grape-Nuts, 
Sugar to taste, beat 







all together two minutes, 






add boiling waier one-half cup; let stand two | 
minutes, and you have a dish that would satisfy | 
the Prince of Wales for once in his life, anyhow. | 
I have a delicate sister in Edinburgh, Scotland, | 
who wants Grape-Nuts. Can she get them | 


there ?*' John W. Hunter, Oakland, California. 
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The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertis:ments that are trustworth 
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O ’Neills 6th Ave., 20th to 


2ist St., New York 


Importers and Retailers 
Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Cloaks, Costumes, Fine Millinery, Laces, 
Velvets, Draperies, House Furnishing Goods, Groceries, etc. 


A Reliable Sewing 


Something ever 
Machine housewife should 


own. 

If you haven't one, save your 
money, and buy an ‘‘ O’ Neill.’’ 

It doesn’t cost much, is 
thoroughly reliable in every way, 
and will save you an immense 
amount of work. 

The ‘‘O’ Neill’’ is made for us 
by one of the largest sewing- 
machine concerns in the United 
States, and is guaranteed by us 
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for a period of five years. Here 
=| are the prices ; 
The **O’Neill”’ B, three drawers, nicely finished ............ $13.80 
The ‘* O’Neill”’ No. 1, elegantly finished in oak or walnut, three drawers, 15-00 
The ‘*O’Neill ’’ No. 2, oak or walnut, five drawers... ........ 16.80 
The ** O’Neill ’’ No. 3, oak or walnut, seven drawers ......... 17.20 
Eee ON. fs sb wd ko S eee ee weeds 19.60 


A complete set of attachments goes with each machine. 


THREE REASONS WHY WE SELL THIS MACHINE SO CHEAP 


FIRST— Because we intend to do the Sewing Machine Business of New York. 
SECON D—Because we employ no expensive agents. 
THIR~—Lecause we’re satisfied with a small profit. 

Be sure and see it before you make your purchase. 
price than any other sewing machine sold in New York. 


H : O’NEILL & Co., Sixth Avenqe. 20%) to 21st Street, 


ew York 


lt is superior in every way and cheaper in 


vv"rrrvrvrveee, 
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NEWEST DESIGNS; LATEST IMPROVEMENTS AND PATENTS 

; we gore Lg send for our catalog before buying a Bath Cabinet if you want to 
ave t est. 
The New and improved Irwin Bath Cabinets contain all the best features of all 
the other cabinets with several entirely new ones, fully protected by patents, maki 
them the “ only perfect Bath Cabinets.”” They are absolutely the only Cabinets 
automatically constructed so that you can supply yourself with drinking water and 
idaop or sponge your face without assistance. They are self-purifying, the noxious 
gases from pores being promptly removed and replaced by fresh heat, carrying its full 
quota of oxygen, which equalizes and stimulates its effect. Better results at lower 
temperature and without oppression. Latest improved heating apparatus. 

These Cabinets place the benefits of Turkish Baths and oy kinds of Medi- 
cated Vapor Baths within the reach of every one in their own home at a cost of 
only 3 cents per bath. Will relieve many diseases. 

M _ | We Make Cabinets from $3.50 to $12.50 

Special prices where we have no representative. e give better value for sanie 
; ’ money than any one. Beware of catch-penny methods. Book “ Health and 
at. peat Bhs free. AGENTS WANTED; one sold 1,000 in four months. 
others pending B, FRWIN MANUFACTURING cd., 123 Chambers St., New York 






























DO NOT 





STAMMER 


Cured pupils represent four continents. 
Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publishers of 
The Sunday School Times. 
Send for new illustrated book to the Philadelphia In- 


stitute, 1033 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. Established 
1884. Edwin S. Johnston, founder and principal. 
If you are a workman ora clerk, and mee 3 ; 
feel that you are like acog ina wheel, 
going always but making no progress, 
write and ‘earn howto prepare yourself 
for a really desirable position. 


Change Your Occup 


We Ss complete courses by mail it 
‘ing 


By studying one hour a day you can 


Learn Shorthand :- Si 


You may learn first, and pay afterward. 


$50 Reward ence heisipegen Actining 


in each neighborhood. Address, 
D. S. Strayer’s Business College, Baltimore, Md. 


PARIS AND EUROPE IN 1900 Privat: 
conducted byProf. Camille Thurwanger, 31 Pierce Bidg., 
| Boston. Pocket Guide Book of Paris free; send stamp. 


weeks 
dollars 


Mechanical or Steam E 
» Archit 
ing, Surveying, C 
eering, etc. We will advise you free. 
The International Corres. 
Pendence Schoola, 
= 1257, Seranton, Pa. 




















Washing Dish Cloths 


Kitchen cloths must of course be washed daily, 
otherwise they harbor grease and odors and 
become unhealthy. They should be made of knit- 
crochet-cotton, in a square of suitable size. 
When you wash them, if you will adda table 
spoonful of 


Gold Dust Washing Powder 


to the hot water it will cut the grease and clean 
them in half the time; dry them out in the sun- 
shine and air. 


x 
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BE 


Fr: 


The above is taken from our free booklet 
“GOLDEN RULES POR HOUSEWORK” 
Sent free on request to 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Chicego, St. Louis, Now York, Boston, 
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Abbeys 
Effervescent 


SATE 


(‘THE ‘SALT’ OF SALTS") 


granulated, 
tive of delightful acid flavor. It is so 
pleasant to the taste that even children 

Ft Ut Ut 

It will relieve Indigestion, Head- 
ache,  Biliousness, Rheumatism, 
Gout, and Liver Complaints. It 
purifies the blood and clears the 
complexion. 


tt St 
There are some le who never 
do anything a Ger have to. 


Don’t be one of them, Take care 
of your health while you have it. 
The daily use of Abbey’s Salt will 
keep you in good health the en 
"round by keeping your stomach, liver 


in perfect condition. 
Ft 
It is endorsed by the leadifg physi- 
and Europe, : 


cians of America 

“Our artificial mode of life constantly 
causes such changes to take place in the 
quality of the blood, that it frequently be- 
comes impure and we fall an easy prey to 
infectious diseases and blood disorders of 
all kinds. I strongly advocate boone the 
system cool and the blood pure, and | know 
of no better remedy than your Abbey’s Ef- 
fervescent Salt. take it every morning 
before my bath and I can ‘assure you as a 
fact that I should miss it more than my 
breakfast. Most aperients (the German 
Waters, etc.) have a depressing effect. 
Your Abbey’s Effervescent Salt is invigor- 
ating, cleans the tongue and mouth and 
imparts a feeling of freshness and energy 
to the entire system. I am constantly pre- 
scribing it,”—Dr. W. H. WRIGHT, L.R.C. 
P.1., L.M, M.R.C.S.B, L.S.A.1, Medical 
Officer of Health, London, England. 

“I am glad to say 1 find Abbey’s Satt 
an excellent laxative and ant-acid. It gives 
[~ results in various forms of Dyspepsia. 

have always thought that the effervescent 
salides were not half as well known and used 
in this country as they ought to be.’’—Dr, 
N. B. SIZER, Brooklyn, N. Y¥ 


Fett 


Abbey’s Salt is put up in three 
sizes; the 25-cent size is the usual 
a size; the 50-cent fx re- 

ve a severe case 0} 
while the $1.00 size is cusdiaudl OF 
those who have learned of the tene- 
fits to be derived by the daily use of 
this excellent preparation. 


Fe et 


Abbey’s Salt is lish and was 
introduced into the United States 
last ing. It is sold in DRUG 
STO only in many cities and 
towns, but if your druggist has not 
got it yet we will mail any size, post- 
paid, on receipt of price of sarae, 

FF 
Send two 2-ct stamps, to pay 
postage and packing, and we 
will mail you one of the most 
dainty and beautify! colored 
calendar creations of the year, 
The Abbey Effervescent Salt Co., 
Dept. F., 15 Murray St., New York. 


40040400404 





Jn ordering goods, or in making ingutry concerning 
| anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
publishers and the advertiser by stating that you saw 
the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 


q 


SEE 


<2 Pe 
~ Always cheaper <> 
Sy in the end than any seeds 
that only cost half as much. 
Tested, true to name, fresh and 
reliable. Always the best. Ask 
for Ferry’s—take no others. 
Write for 1900 Seed Annual. E 
D. M. FERRY & O0., 
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party not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, the 
thereby. 













































































































